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British Family Welfare 


By JoszPH K. Fotsom 
Vassar College 


IN DECEMBER 1940 the National Con- 
ference on Family Relations heard Somerset Maugham 
give his reactions to our query on how the war was 
affecting British family life. Mr. Maugham drew a con- 
trast between British and French family attitudes, and 
suggested that for military purposes at least the British 
possessed an asset in their emotional preparedness to 
tolerate periods of absence, particularly the absence of 
school-age boys and of men from mothers, wives, sweet- 
hearts, children, and family life generally. Mr. Maugham 
also spoke as if a little surprised by our American concep- 
tion of the “problem of the family”—as a need for arti- 
ficial strengthening of bonds and combatting of disorgani- 
zation. 

My own observations during a five months’ visit to 
Great Britain in 1944 were scattered, unsystematic, and 
without benefit of statistics. It was possible, however, to 
sense certain basic attitudes and ways of approaching 
problems such as Mr. Maugham reflected; such observa- 
tions are all that I am prepared to report here. They may 
be regarded as supplementing the excellent report of Dr. 
David Mace on “Marriage Guidance in England,” pub- 
lished in the last number of Marriage and Family Living.? 
In London I had valuable contacts with Dr. Mace and 
his pioneering group. 

The “conservatism” of the British is a conservatism of 
form, of procedure, of classification and definition, rather 
than of ideas and content. If I wanted to be a non-con- 
formist in ideas, I would rather be so in England than in 
an American community of equivalent size; if I wanted to 
deviate in the manner and channels of expressing ideas, 
I would rather do so here. The British are not as inclined 
as we are to play with phrases, to make euphemistic in- 
novations in language, to reorganize organizations, to 
scrap old but still usable buildings in order to achieve a 
more efficient or attractive use of space. Yet I felt that 
within their traditional framework—physical and social— 
their discussions and decisions of fundamental issues were 
remarkably direct and to the point. 

The British husband is still “waited upon” by his 
wife, gives her little “help” in her traditional household 
duties, and has a more exclusive control of money. When 
a Parliamentary committee was appointed to investigate 
the women’s auxiliary services, consisting, as if by un- 
conscious habit, of six men, the sudden exposure of this 

1 See Marriage and Family Living 3, 1941, pp. 4, 10. 

* 7, 1945, PP. 1-2, 5. 


incongruity brought loud Parliamentary laughter and re- 
sulted in the immediate addition of women members to 
the committee. A Married Women's Association has 
been formed and has collected 66,000 signatures to a peti- 
tion that the family allowances be paid half to the wife 
instead of wholly to the husband as originally con- 
templated. At many points, indeed, one notes that British 
traditions include a strong tradition of protest against 
tradition. 

Among the British circle of leaders there are usually a 
few very able and serious women, whose influence is 
wielded through their official positions rather than 
through the pen, the stage, or the screen. 

Since 1860 there has been published in London The 
Matrimonial Post and Fashionable Marriage Advertiser, 
a dignified and serious medium in which bachelors, wid- 
owers, spinsters and widows frankly advertise under code 
numbers their personal characteristics and desires for 
mates. For example: “Adventurous young woman, left- 
wing opinions, modern outlook, especially interested in 
problems of post-war reconstruction, wishes to meet a 
bachelor with the same outlook and keen to work for 
joint ideals.” Of course many British eyebrows are lifted 
at this, but in America we have had to approach the per- 
formance of this social function with much more indirect- 
ness. 

There are still many persons and groups which avoid 
any public ccnnection with, or advocacy of, the birth 
control movement; yet the principle was basically ac- 
cepted years ago and anything like the recent Massa- 
chusetts episode would be unthinkable. There are promi- 
nent displays of birth control and sex literature, and ad- 
vertisements of materials, at well known book and drug 
shops. 

It is much more difficult than here to induce schools 
and universities to incorporate marriage and the family, 
so-named, into their curricula. In the universities such 
matters are regarded as unacademic; even sociology under 
that name seldom appears. Yet there are many signs of a 
change in attitude. A recent law prescribes sex education 
in the schools. 

Perhaps the largest volume of marriage counseling is 
done through the Probation Branch of the Home Office. 
“It is customary here for aggrieved married couples to 
seek the advice of the Courts even in cases where no legal 
separation is immediately contemplated, as well as those 
who intend to take legal action with a view toa Separation 
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Order.... These same officers deal with family case 
work and with offenders who are placed under their super- 
vision.” Many probation officers are now being given 
training in “matrimonial conciliation.” 

In America the parent education movement arose out 
of the perplexities felt largely by middleclass and edu- 
cated parents in raising their children in a changing soci- 
ety. In Great Britain a parent education movement has 
been more recently born, stimulated very much by the 
observation of the crude habits of underprivileged? chil- 
dren evacuated to rural areas and small towns. Many of 
these earned the name “horrible children.” The tacit 
assumption in Great Britain seems to be that there is a 
satisfactory way of life which the more fortunate already 
possess, and which their deep sense of social duty impels 
them to communicate to the less fortunate. In America, 
by contrast, the more educated and privileged have been 
especially troubled by the problem of adjusting their own 
way of life to changing conditions and of reconciling their 
conflicting values. 

I would corroborate Gregory Bateson’s generalization 
that British male adults assume for themselves whatever 
exhibitionism may be called for in a situation, whereas 
Americans encourage exhibitionism in the child. Still 
the British are beginning consciously to “listen to youth,” 
to get their point of view. Youth discussions are featured 
on the B.B.C. wireless. The government now subsidizes 
many youth groups which meet at churches and else- 
where. At one of these which I addressed, I noted a cer- 
tain shyness about questioning the speaker. When they 
got started, their questions bore heavily upon such things 
as the legal age when an American youth may leave 
school, smoke, drink, attend cinema, drive a car, etc., on 
training camps for the armed forces, on whether our na- 
tionalities in America live segregated or mixed up, and on 
whether all American youth jitterbug. An American 
young woman teaching British youth to jitterbug at a 
church social was a sight worth seeing. 


Absence from America made me more keenly aware of ~ 


how much ours is a child- and youth-centered culture. 
One reflection of this is in the pediatrician. Pediatric 
medicine in England is a specialty which is more honorable 
than profitable, and most physicians interested in it must 
carry it as a side line to general practice. 

I had a most illuminating conference with Dr. Leslie 
Housden, a leader in the pediatric field, who is also Chair- 
man of the Parentcraft Teaching Sub-Committee of the 
National Association of Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centers and for the Prevention of Infant Mortality. Dr. 
Housden’s own children twice narrowly escaped bomb- 
Center Association, is one of the most active in develop- 
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ing “parentcraft” education. He has written a book, The 
Parent's Responsibility, which concisely and with depth 
of feeling states the problem of parent education as seen 
by the British. 

The Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects has 
some 3000 to 4000 members. They are concerned mainly 
with the home crafts and have not undertaken the broad 
and ambitious program of our corresponding American 
Home Economics Association. But there are “domestic 
subjects” in almost all schools, and these people are think- 
ing and looking forward. 

A leader in the British Social Hygiene Council thought 
that this organization was the only one in Great Britain 
interested in the family as a whole problem. Among 
other things they are trying to get more sex biology 
taught in the schools. 

The British Eugenics Society has not gone over to the 
broad social program of our society. When the late Lord 
Horder visited our society some ten years ago, he thought 
our new program was laudable—but hardly eugenics. 

In general, British organizations are less inclined than 


| ours to rename themselves, to redefine and broaden their 


functions. Nevertheless several groups are now extending 
their thinking into the field of family life as a whole prob- 
lem. Moreover it must be stressed that while British 
people are more respectful of defined tasks and channels, 
they also have a great multitude of voluntary organiza- 
tions for various purposes, with many active individuals 
participating in many groups simultaneously. Their social 
structure is fundamentally like our own rather than like 
that of the Continent, where even the more democratic 
peoples traditionally look to government to define tasks 
and set up machinery in logical fashion. Generally speak- 
ing, there is close point-to-point correspondence between 
American “private agencies” and the “voluntary organi- 
sations” of Great Britain. Also the overseas channels of 
communication between them are less disturbed by the 
war, and offer more immediate promise of new develop- 
ment, than is true of our relations to most countries. 

I visited Anna Freud's nursery school in London. It is 
in a large residence on one of the few hillsides in London, 
with more yard space and a deeper, safer, underground 
shelter than is usually possible. The shelter was filled 
with double deck bunks where children slept during 
danger periods. Miss Freud has here some 65 children 
of all social classes and various national groups, including 
some babies. She has another school in the country, but 
feels it important to have some place within easy reach 
of the parents. She deplores institutional life for young 
children and tries to establish intimate relationships to a 
single adult as nearly as possible like the normal family. 
Her children seemed unusually affectionate and quiet, as 
compared with American children, several seeking affec- 


- tion from the visitor. When a child first learns that he is 
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fatherless, he is likely to become interested in any visiting 
man. 

One of the most significant things in Great Britain is 
the Peckham Experiment under the leadership of Dr. 
Scott Williamson and Dr. Innes Pearse. At their London 
center, closed during wartime for greater safety, there was 
a broad program of health, recreation and informal educa- 
tion. The population served was a broad “middle-class” 
stratum, not dependency or problem cases. Membership 
was on a family basis, but case work by home visiting 
was avoided in order to protect the sense of privacy which 
social work in Britain peculiarly tends to outrage. At the 
center the program was arranged to mix, as much as pos- 
sible, persons of different age-groups and stages of marital- 
familial development, and to counteract the strong tend- 
ency of young childless couples, for example, to spend 
their leisure and seek their pleasures mainly in groups of 
their own type. There was thoroughgoing physical ex- 
amination and health counseling aiming to overcome minor 
as well as serious ailments, and to build a superior state of 
bodily fitness. Studies of the center's experience revealed 
a surprisingly low percentage of.the general population to 
have perfect health. They also show that the center defi- 
nitely increased the percentage of voluntary pregnancies 
and the total birthrate among the observed families. Plans 
are on foot to reopen the center and several others like it 
in other parts of England. One group from Texas has 
shown an interest in setting up a similar project. 

I was favorably impressed by what little I saw of 
British research on the family. Dr. Mace has mentioned 
his 800 case studies which await analysis. Viola Klein 
under the guidance of Professor Karl Mannheim has 
ready for early publication a thoroughgoing study of the 
various ideologies of sex difference. Mrs. Maya Wood- 
side, under a Rockefeller grant, has been studying several 


‘hundred married couples, seeking spousal correlations in 


various personality traits. Actually her data provide a 
wealth of other information also, particularly about atti- 
tudes toward marriage, children, and the institutional 
aids and obstacles to family life. I was rather surprised at 
what appeared to be a certain passive acceptance of a low 
emotional as well as material standard of living. In Great 
Britain one does not expect too much out of life, but is 
intent upon the security of what one does have; one does 
not get too excited or enthusiastic about anything, good 
or bad. It may be that many British families have been 
held together by these traits, whereas in America they 
would have proceeded into more vehement protest, more 
overt conflict or more active methods of escape. 

Among Mrs. Woodside’s cases the most frequent rea- 
son for having no or few children seems to be “money”; 
next, the war and general world insecurity; third, the de- 
sire for greater freedom of leisure time, especially on the 
part of women. The tempting alternatives to parenthood 


are “the cinema, the dog-track, football pools, and the 
wares of the hire-purchase salesman.” One interviewed 
woman says: “If the government wants bigger families, 
why don’t they make women’s life easier?” 

In Britain, indeed, one sees the same three-cornered 
struggle of family ideologies as in America. There is first 
the steady drift, produced by urbanization, toward indi- 
vidualized pleasure-seeking and higher standards of living, 
which rationalizes itself into the ideal of the two-child 
family in which “the kids can look nice” and “have a 
better chance” in life. Second, there are the traditionalists 
seeking to counteract this drift by reemphasizing the 
older values of duty, of frugality, of home crafts and the 
home-staying mother. Thus the Council of Seven Beliefs 
“feels that the strengthening of the home is the first need 
of Britain. It believes that this is the conviction of the 
great majority of women, but that this majority is not ade- 
quately represented in Parliament. It believes that vital 
reforms, such as the improved status of mothers, a change 
in the disastrous trend of the birthrate, and the education 
of girls in homecraft, are being neglected in favour of 
causes such as increased emancipation or relative rights 
to family income.” American parailels readily suggest 
themselves. : 

The third ideology, which holds that parenthood can _ 
be made a richer experience and the birthrate adequately 
maintained along with, and partly by means of, a still 
greater similarity of opportunity between the two sexes, 
has achieved less explicitness in Britain than in Sweden 
or Russia or perhaps America, but it is developing. 
British women, it seemed to me, are a little more free to 
admit verbally that they will be “tied down” by children 
and that they don’t like it. In America the young woman 
faces this problem with a perhaps self-deceptive optimism, 
which exposes her to more intense disappointment al- 
though not an absolutely worse condition. Yet this 
American optimism has partly justified itself by its own 
psychological results. Being “tied down” is partly defined 
by attitudes and values, and in America we have actually 
created a positive emotional aura around the home and 
the parent-child relation. Our eugenic, euthenic, cult-of- 
the-child propaganda is now bearing fruit in terms of the 
attitudes of both men and women in America. In our 
educated classes at least, men and women are now desiring 
larger families than twenty years ago, and men are more 
willing to step out of the traditional male role to help 
according to family needs, and to take a more active part 
in the care of children. I shall not try to interpret the 
spontaneous interest in children which seems to charac- 
terize American soldiers abroad more than any other simi- 
lar group. But it may be significant. 

The same advertising, “educating,” fashion-creating 
processes which once built up anti-eugenic desires are 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Family Readjustment of Veterans 


By JOHN F. Cuser 
Associate Professor of Sociology, The Ohio State University 


THIS PAPER is a brief summary of 
data collected during a three-year study of nearly two 
hundred college men who have been in the service, sixty 
of whom have now been discharged. The transition of 
these men from the civilian to military role has already 
been studied and the results presented, in part, through 
articles published in this and other periodicals;! the re- 
adjustment to the civilian role is currently being unfolded. 
The findings presented here are tentative and limited to 
adjustment in the affectional sphere, the data consisting 
of cases. No claim can be made that either the original 
sample or the discharged group is typical. The only pos- 
sible value of this study lies in its intimate and relatively 
complete analysis of a small number of couples and in its 
“insights.” The “practical” utility of findings based upon 
a methodology as non-statistical as this one may be ques- 
tioned, but it is well to recall that in all therapeutic work 
one must always proceed with a unique case in a unique 
way to unique results. Uniqueness is rarely complete. 
This article, then, provides a few brief glimpses into the 
adjustment of a group of returned veterans who may be 
presumed to be neither typical nor necessarily unique. 

That the “road back” is rocky is seldom questioned by 
the analyst of human behavior but also seldom appreciated 
by the person who travels it. At the outset three findings 
from both this and other studies may be tersely stated: 


1. Veterans are usually preoccupied with their eco- 
nomic problems. They expressly or tacitly assume 
that once the economic problem is solved, “then 

~other things will take care of themselves.” 

2. Men in service tend to idealize persons, places, sen- 
timents and past events, resulting in a nostalgic 
distortion of how “things really were” even when 
they left them. 

3. Many of the more sophisticated men, as well as the 
better informed wives and fiancees, recognize that 
the man frequently has changed, but no one seems 
quite to understand that those civilians who re- 
mained home have also changed in numerous and 
insidious ways, thus multiplying the tensions but 
also leaving the participants in the process the more 
vulnerable to conflict and disillusionment. 

XXVII, No. 4, pp. 26776; “The College Youth Goes to War,” Maa- 
RIAGE AND Famaity Livino, V, February, 1943, pp. $-8; aleo, in part, 
“Changing ip and ‘Marriage Customa’” Annals of the Ameri. 
can Academy of Political and Social September, 1943, pp. 30-38. 


The findings suggest that at least seven changes in the 

men make domestic reassimilation difficult: 

1. Lost confidence in their ability to function well as 
civilians. “I have a vague fear of taking off this uni- 
form because it symbolizes a way of life. So do 
civilian clothes. They presuppose certain values 
and skills and responsibilities of which I doubt Iam 
now capable. I will learn eventually, of course, but 
it now seems like a long and slow and frightening 
process.... If the Army would keep me I'd like 
to stay in it as a career.” 

2. In the early stages of civilian status there is fre- 
quently a desire to escape from the obligations of the 
conventional family man. “I feel as if I must have a 
little time to play ‘around some more. I need to 
play.” Frequently this takes the form of wander- 
lust with a real desire to travel anonymously. Some- 
times, also, there is an articulate yearning for a re- 
turn to juvenile activities and values—in short. re- 
gressions. “I want to spend at least a summer as a 
single man without any of the obligations or re- 
sponsibilities of a married man—to do and feel like 
I did when I was in college . . . then I think I will 
be ready to settle down.” 

3. Loss of domestic skills. Domesticity is a pattern of 
values, skills, sentiments and activities. These seem 
to have no counterpart in a soldier's life. He may 
dream about them while he “rots out his soul in a 
desert outpost” but the utility of such dreaming, so 
far as the perpetuation of his domestic habits are 
concerned, seems doubtful. The men report that 
they lack both the motivation and the habit neces- 
sary to accomplish the day-to-day duties of the 
husband and father, even though they once were 
proficient in them. 

4. They possess skills which they cannot use. “It’s 
strange we don't want to continue our soldiering 
and yet we want to do the things we have learned 
how to do. For example, making beds.... It 
makes a mild neurosis, I guess you would call it.” 

5. Hyperconsciousness about the problems of the new 
civilian status. One of them termed it “my mental 
hypochondria.” He went on to explain that he tried 
to be “intelligent about this problem of changing 
from Hyde to Jeckyl, but I don't know how you do 
that. You see I've only been in one war. I have only 
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been psychologically castrated once. I keep an- 
alyzing myself and the needs of my personality but 
I can’t arrive anywhere.” This man would make 
the transition easier and more quickly if he were 
less conscious of his psycho-social processes. His 
case is by no means an exceptional one. 

6. Loss of morale. “It’s funny the way things work 
out. When I was in Normandy my morale was kept 
up by the knowledge that I was fighting for home, 
family and normalcy. Now that I have all three 
again I lack the morale necessary to go on and face 
the little problems which make up my day to day 
existence.” Another says “Sure I slept on instead 

~” of going to work. There's nothing so important to 
get up for anymore—nothing that can’t wait until 
tomorrow, or the next day, or the next.” 

4. That “Rip Van Winkle feeling.” ... “True, I've 
only been away from home two years and out of the 
country less than one, but I think I know exactly 
how Rip Van Winkle must have felt. The most 
commonplace and everyday things seem vague and 
peculiar and unpredictable. I don’t know whether 
I have changed or my wife, both of us, or neither of 
us. Maybe it’s a grand illusion but after two months 
of civilian life it still seems vaguely strange as if I 
had only dreamed it before.” 


The men’s appreciation of the nature and extent of 
change in them tend to be polarized; one group errs on the 
side of underestimating the extent to which change has 
occurred in themselves and in their spouses, while the 
other group, much smaller, tends to exaggerate the change 
as if trying to appear sophisticated, when less sophistica- 
tion would effect a satisfactory adjustment. 

Feelings of rejection make the reestablishment of the 
affectional bond difficult. Frequently the woman found 
companionship with some other man,—"too good a sub- 
stitute—and now I find my husband sort of in the way.” 
In other instances rejections are largely imagined either 
by the man or by his wife. Exaggerated accounts of the 
“emancipated morality” of men in the army as well as of 
“the girls back home” have sown noxious seeds of anxi- 
ety and insecurity, disillusionment and bitterness in the 
minds of both. Several times both have said that they 
have little factual evidence upon which to rely but 
“nevertheless the feeling persists that under the circum- 
stances there must have been infidelity which I find very 
hard to accept.” 

Father-tejection, perhaps more aptly termed “father- 
strangeness” so far as the child is concerned, is often very 
apparent to the men. The child born since his father’s in- 
duction or who has matured considerably since that time 
has a social world in which he apparently needs no father. 
One woman writes with more insight that she realizes. 


“It’s very ironical. 1 worried, read books, consulted the 
experts in an effort to learn how to play both the mother 
role and the father role while my husband was in the 
service. Now he is back with us and I have realized that 
I have erred in that I have done the job too well. My 
husband feels that the children do not need him, that my 
personality is adequate to the situation. Intuitively I feel 
the same way. I am more worried about him than I am 
about the children. I think I can readjust them to need 
him much more easily than I can mend his damaged ego.” 

To the very young man whose conspicuous record in 
the service won him a commission, and in the case of 
aviators who get extra flight pay, the return to civilian 
life means a lowered economic position and is frequently 
accompanied by acute feelings of lowered social status. 
“I was somebody in the Air Corps. Now I'm one of the 
common herd. Nobody has called me ‘sir’ in five weeks. 
My wife and I cannot enjoy half the physical comforts and 
decencies to which we have become accustomed and, what 
is worse, the future—as soon as the war boom is over— 
looks anything but bright for a man with as short work 
experience as mine. What worries me most is the fact 
that Jane may have fallen in love as much with my bars 
as with me. I fear that much of the romance may have 
collapsed when I took off the uniform. She doesn’t know 
it and wouldn't admit it if she did, but I know that she 
thinks less of me than she did. And as my inglorious 
future unfolds she may have a very hard time accepting 
the mediocrity which she ultimately will get. This is 
of prime importance in several cases of marital discord. 

Will O'Neil confirms these conclusions reporting that 
“pilots on furlough returned to the hospitals before their 
leaves expired, because they were unable to make an ad- 
justment to the woman they had married shortly before, 
or even some months before, their leaving for service.”? 
There are few cases indeed in which readjustment prob- 
lems are not serious and prominent. Frequently they are 
so well concealed from friends and relatives that an appar- 
ent normalcy is maintained. Even those who make the 
ultimate adjustment successfully report, however, that 
the transition was very, very difficult and fraught with 
heart-breaking experiences. 

One might expect that out of an investigation such as 
this might come knowledge of the factors which make for 
good adjustment. Such a hope has not been realized. Fac- 
tors making for successful adjustment could not be iso- 
lated because it was found that an apparentiy favorable 
factor in one Gestalt would constitute a negative influence 
in another. . For example, in one case the willingness and 
ability of the wife to overlook her husband's exceedingly 
slow reacceptance of responsibilities to his family gave the 

2 “Problems of the Returning Serviceman, 
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man sufficient time to “find” himself; in a second case in 
which the wife achieved apparently the identical toler- 
ance and understanding, the man took advantage of her 
generosity and for nearly a year has remained a financial 
parasite upon her while committing numerous moral “in- 
discretions.”” Always there is the “x factor.” A dis- 
charged veteran plus a tolerant wife plus a good job plus 
a baby plus religion equals good adjustment in case A; 
the identical ingredients make bad adjustments in case B. 
This may be due to any one of several possible “other 
conditions”: the early history of marital interaction; 
whether the baby was wanted or not; what kind of ad- 
justment to the affectional problem did the man and his 
wife make during their separation; how traumatic was his 
military experience; what kind of guidance, if any, did 
the readjusting couple get; and so on. Alli that can be 
concluded with assurance is (1) that the reintegration of 
husband-wife and parent-child roles is almost invariably 
difficult, (2) that on the basis of objective criteria the 
outcome is virtually unpredictable, (3) that the counsellor 
or other therapist who strives to facilitate successful ad- 
justment should take cognizance of the profound signifi- 
cance of the subjective definitions of the interacting par- 
ties if he is to do his task well. “It’s all in the way they 
look at it” runs the aged platitude; and it may yet prove, 
however trite, to be the “tremendous profundity.” In 
individual cases the objective outcome is fashioned out of 
the interaction of the subjective beliefs, idiosyncrasies, 
prejudices, fears, ambitions and other components of the 
personalities of the man, woman, and children involved. 
It is the therapist's opportunity, as well as responsibility, 
to recognize these subjectivities, interpret them first to 
himself and then to his clients, with a view to reducing 
conflict and speeding constructive adjustments. 

The returning service men are frequently resentful of 


many well-intentioned civilian efforts to facilitate their 


wae ee The following are recurrent complaints: 


. making it too obvious that ‘understanding the 
* soldier is a tremendously difficult ‘problem.’ If it’s 
as difficult as the psychologists say it is, then you 
can't do it anyway, so why try? To hear some people 
talk you would think we were a bunch of psycholog- 
ical lepers. Everybody goes around making amateur 
psychoanalyses.... Why can't we be left alone 
to make our way back without making our tortuous 
gropings so damned conspicuous.... I don't 
hanker for living in a sociological aquarium.” 

2. “In back of all of the concern (feigned and real) 
about helping the veteran help himself there is one 
too-conspicuous tone of rejection. The civilian has 
been made a soldier the hard way. When he comes 
back his soldier nature is inacceptable to his former 
associates. He has to be reconditioned, they say. 


Meanwhile he is a not too welcomed person. So I 
am a social problem— in fact a socio-path.” 

3. "We complained in the army that we were denied 
our individuality. We were forced to dress alike, 
eat alike—the very routine of our life was identical. 
And now when we come back we're stereotyped 
again. You civilians permit your speech to betray 
you. You say ‘the soldier’ and ‘the sailor’ as if we 
were all alike, because we look alike. We expected 
that in the army, but not here. That's what's so 
disillusioning about it. Why can’t you see us as in- 
dividuals and forget the categorical labels? Even 
my wife acts as if she had been studying a book on 
how to make the veteran happy and she is so pre- 
occupied with the book that she has forgotten that 
she’s married to me and not to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration.” 

The role of interpreter of the problems and processes 


of readjustment is easier by far than is the role of the 
therapist charged with the responsibility of guiding the 


| specific case. The therapist walks a tight rope; the veteran 


adjusting to his family role must in some measure be made 
aware of his problem but he mus: not be made too aware 
of it. His wife must have him interpreted to her realisti- 
cally, but this must be done cautiously and delicately lest 
she acquire an exaggerated idea of the extent to which the 
man she got back is not the man she gave up. The coun- 
sellor tempers their illusions with realism, but too much 
realism may be unconsciously resented by them—and 
rightly—for the mores of courtship and marriage in con- 
temporary America are such that illusions are frequently 
the stuff of which matings are made. It is frequently more 
easy to destroy illusions by realistic analyses than it is to 
restore motivations to take their place. The domestic 
relations counsellor with his professional capacity for 
getting people to see themselves and their situations 
“realistically and objectively” may err more seriously than 
for the man about himself, his mate, his child, his marriage, 
his “problems,” and his ““adjustments.”” One finds in the 
things these veterans resent one significant clue to helping 
them: they need their illusions protected as long and as 
far as possible. It is frequently all they “have” to give a 
“deeper meaning” to their existence. Therefore, it may 
be better if the counsellor be sparing in communicating 
motives and experience, conveys them only as a last re- 
sort to the client to whom the most precious illusion is 
so often the illusion that he does not “ ” have illu- 
sions at all. Therapists which cause the man or his wife 
to objectify their adjustmental problems too completely 
and view themselves and each other too realistically may 
prove dubious. Extreme caution is necessary lest therapy 


produce more anxiety than it allays. 
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The Returning Father and His Family 


By Hit 
Towa State College 


REALISTS assert that fathers are be- 
coming increasingly “expendable.” Nor has the pruning 
of patriarchal authority ceased. War separations have ac- 
celerated the centralizing of authority in the hands of 
women. Upon the husband's return the wife relinquishes 
some of her authority, but not all—the assumption of 
leadership being a habit which feeds upon itself. World 
War I gave many mothers their first responsibility in di- 
recting family affairs; the subsequent depression with its 
prolonged unemployment of the father further challenged 
his indispensability, and today in World War II millions 
of families are again operating without benefit of fathers. 

Is there not a real loss to family members when the 
father is absent for prolonged periods? What are the 
problems of adjustment which reunion will bring? * _ 

Father's Place in Today's Family. One of the greatest 
needs of the typical American family today is security. 
Centered as it is about the husband and wife and their 
two or three children, the family is a precariously small 
and poorly structured unit to survive the stresses of life, 
—divorce, desertion, war separations and death. Years 
ago family members could turn to the kinship group in 
time of need. But we no longer have easy access to in- 
numerable male relatives who can act as father substitutes 
in the absence of the father. It is precisely for that reason 
that fathers today remain all important in providing psy- 
chological and economic security to family members. It 
isn’t a case of deciding who is most impoxtant in the mod- 
ern family. In a small family, cut off from its kin, both 
the mecurity of all 
of its members.! 

Psychologically, th need tor 
masculine response not only of the wife but of the children 
too. Because first impressions are strong, the father's pres- 
ence in the family circle and the quality of his love for his 
infant creates its own demand for continuing the love. 
Fathers create over the years a place for themselves in the 
family by the intimate services they render that can't be 
filled satisfactorily by the mother. Fathers are insidious: 
once enjoyed by children they must remain. 

The father becomes his daughter's first boy friend, and 
she practices on him a repertoire of social devices. He 
teaches her to understand and appreciate masculine inter- 
ests. Finally, she learns to love men genuinely and fully 


1 See Kingsley 
1944), P- '705. 


because she had a father who rewarded her first attempts 
at loving someone of the opposite sex. 

The father also saves his young son from restricting 
himself to effeminate interests. Indeed, by being around 
the father, the son learns masculine roles and builds ideas 
of the sort of man he wants to become. Hero worship is a 
powerful motivation in later conduct in stimulating con- 
structive activity and formulating masculine attributes. 
Fathers are often the blueprints of their sons’ futures. 
The blueprints are altered and modified as the boy ma- 
tures, but the original pattern is indelible. 

More than anyone else in the family, the mother needs 
the affectionate response of the father. His companion- 
ship and affection, if adequate and satisfying, enable her 
to be a more adequate mother. To put it bluntly, children 
need to grow up unhampered by the “smother” love of 
affection-starved mothers. The child grows up and breaks 
away, as well he must, and the mother needs to let him 
go. The husband, on the other hand, is a safe object of 
affection, and he is surer to return the wife's love in kind. 
Fathers can keep the maternal love divided and channeled, 
so that mothers can see their children become independent 
of the family with a minimum of remorse and pain. 

A third area in which the father renders service is in 
supplying continuity of income and stability in a baffling 
man’s world. He is the main contact with the outside, 
and in his absence family members are often helpless to 
understand the business jargon of the market place unless 
he has educated them in advance. But in recent years 
consumer education has done much to supplement his 
guidance. 

But the father of today is more than an earner and sup- 
plier of good things. He’s a partner, friend and playmate. 
A boy, whose mother had made valiant efforts to be 
father and mother too said, “Mom, you can do just about 
everything now that dad did except play baseball.” There 
is little doubt that fathers continue to have a place in the 
family circle, if not as director and foreman, at least as 
indispensable cooperator. 

What effect will the absence of the father have on the 
form and quality of family life? 

What Separation Means. The chief actor in the drama 
of wartime separations is the serviceman himself. Army 
psychiatrists report that a not inconsiderable number of 
men welcomed this separation. To some it represented a 
socially acceptable excuse for deserting their families 
without having to suffer the customary penalties of legal 
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measures or of pricking conscience. To others, working 
faithfully at their family responsibilities, separation offered 
a holiday from family control, responsibility, and obliga- 
tions—these married men anticipated army experience as 
a sort of return to bachelor freedom and displayed only 
face-saving reluctance in accepting Uncle Sam's invitation 
to shed the mantle of “family man” for a military uniform.? 
Alas, being “one of the boys” brought its price in painful 
readjustments, unlearning domestic habits and learning 
the cues of the fighting man. Home life in contrast soon 
came to embody all that was fine and beautiful. The 
soldier father came to remember his home as he left it; 
moreover, through longing for that home, he developed an 
idealized conception of it. He forgot its bad features: that 
the house needed paint, the less lovely features of his 
wife and friends. In comparison with what he is now 
called upon to endure, they are all a golden dream. Physi- 
cal removal of the father from his family brings with it 
psychological separation. As a corollary we find that the 
shorter the marriage, the fewer bonds that tie, the longer 
the father remains away, the wider the gulf that separates 
him from his family and loved ones. 

The well adjusted wife and mother faced with the 
necessity of mastering the combined job of father and 
mother has frequently grown as a result of the separation. 
The lore of masculine culture has been opened to her; she 
has been treated to a liberal and a technical education in the 
ways of a “man’s world.” Indeed, men have become dis- 
pensable as wives have mastered the traditional mas- 
culine duties of repairing light and plumbing fixtures, mow- 
ing lawns, filing tax statements, meeting mortgage install- 
ments and insurance payments, renewing automobile 
licenses, and meeting other responsibilities great and small 
for which men have claimed a special talent. Dr. Therese 
Benedek predicts woman's newfound self-sufficiency will 
prove a threat to the returning father, who will want to 
resume his role as head of the house, and will find a com- 
petitor in a working wife, a self sufficient wife. But many 
so-called self-sufficient wives actually long to be dependent 
again, and will all too gladly resume the role of wife and 
mother. Separation to the wife has come to mean mastering 
the anomalous position of being both father and mother 
without any certainty as to how much of the increased 
freedom and power may safely be retained upon reunion. 

Another aspect of separation for the wife and mother is 
the deprivation of the husband's affection. Mothers have 
reacted by displacing their needs for affection on the chil- 
dren, or in some instances have entered into extramarital 
amours. In her insecurity many a mother has smothered 
her child with attentions, watching him too carefully for 
his own good. Having lost her husband to the war, the 
mother fears she may also lose the child. Insecure love- 


® See George K. Pratt, Soldier to Civilian (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1944), PP. 41-43. 


starved mothers can be a menace to growing youngsters. 

Separation also causes the wife to idealize her soldier 
husband. She sees him as a dashing hero in shining uni- 
form, capable of great deeds, and he is unfortunately not 
there to correct the dream picture. In her imagination she 
glosses over the deficiencies which were apparent in the 
prewar setting. When the father returns to civilian 
clothes and to the ruthless rough and tumble of business, 
dismayed and misfitted, at least temporarily, for peace- 
time living, the wife feels cheated and humiliated. Al- 
though this husband and wife may have been compatible 
at the time of separation, the years of maturing in different 


- worlds at different rates have introduced obstacles which 


may take months to clear away. 

The third party in the drama of family breakup due to 
war is the child. The bulk of the children affected by the 
loss of father to the service were too young to have known 
their fathers. To them, separation means not shock or 
trauma, but growing up in a fatherless family. A four- 
year old youngster, who had never known his father in 
the flesh, stubbornly insisted that his daddy was the pic- 
ture on the wall and not the handsome chap who had 
returned. Ina normal family the child learns to love both 
the father and mother because they are linked pleasantly 
with comfort and the satisfaction of hunger. Thus they 
become his “first loves.” The father who missed this im- 
portant period returns to his child on probation; he is like 
a step-father rather than a true biological and sociological 
father. If in this precarious position the father presumes 
to take over the responsibilities of discipline the child may 
think him unreasonable. 

The older child undergoes much more strain as a result 

of wartime separation from the father. To him the sep- 
aration can be almost as painful as a bereavement. The 
case of John S., age nine when his father left, illustrates 
well the pathos of young boys who are deprived of the 
father when they need him most: 
John was the youngest of six boys and two girls in a very closely knit 
family. He was a happy-go-lucky youngster, secure in the affection of 
seven siblings and understanding parents. The girls had married and 
had left home as had two of the older boys when Mr. S. was called into 
the service as a reserve officer. John took his father's leaving philo- 
sophically at first although he was at the hero-worship age. But when 
Jim, the oldest brother left at home, was called up, John explained, 
“*Jim seemed to take father's place and now it's empty.” John's school 
work deteriorated, he lost interest in his newspaper route, and he 
epent his money with little regard to its value. Within ten months, he 
developed a bad case of jitters, expressed in constant bodily movements, 
when he was lying down. The family physician diagnosed his case as 
St. Vitus dance but changed his mind when he found no other medical 
confirmation. Jim, the brother, was by now in New Guinea and his 
letters home told of exposure to danger but also indicated his lack of 
concern for his own safety. John was worse after each letter from 
Jim. Letters from his father had no such effect, yet a visit John made 
tothe army camp where his father was stationed brought favorable re- 
sults: he was decidedly improved. 
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This fall Mr. S. was discharged to return to his family and has met 
the usual difficulties in adjusting to civilian life, but his presence has 
enabled John to return to school and to resume his happier self. The 
brother Jim is now in the thick of it in the Philippines but with Mr. S. 
home John no longer gets panicky. The family has resumed its former 
routines. 

Some families who are successfully enduring the father’s 
absence at war, find the following devices in family let- 
ters helpful: 

1. Every effort is made to keep letters full of information about day 
to day experiences which tell about the changes in personality which 
are taking place. 

2. The daily activities of children occupy an important place in the 
description of life at home; the atmosphere of home life needs to be re- 
created for the father to correct for the halo his imagination builds 
about his family and home. 

3. The correspondents go in for frequent exchange of candid photo- 
gtaphs and snapshots, untouched! These keep members up to date on 
physical changes (baldness, changes in weight, etc.) and give a visual 
picture of the places and people each is meeting. Moreover these 
tokens act as a source of common experience to tie the husband and wife 


4- Fathers help children to identify with life in camp by giving a 
“Now daddy's standing retreat, now, he's 
eating at the mess hall, and now he’s gone to get our letters.” ‘ 

5. Husband and wife find that some questions may be gone into 
more deeply and more objectively by correspondence than by face-to- 
face chats, e.g., attitudes about money, religion, working by the wife, 
use of leisure, place of sex in marriage and attitudes about child dis- 
of supporting the other. The father can thus continue to supply the 
provide a prop to the soldier-husband whose ego has been flattened by 
army life wherein he may not ask questions but must follow orders. 

The major objective of correspondence as a technique 
of maintaining family solidarity is to share the new worlds 
each is entering, of meeting and understanding the new 
situations each is confronting. To do this the wife must 
learn about military life in order to understand his letters 
and make intelligent comments. He too needs to keep up 
on his wife’s work and friends in order to be familiar with 
the civilian world to which he must return. 

At least three variables operate to make correspondence 
ineffective. One is that the ability to communicate one’s 
thoughts on paper is an art which is not universally mas- 
tered! Secondly, the knowledge that mail is censored 
keeps the correspondent from communicating all his 
thoughts on paper. In the third place, the correspondents, 
no matter how verbal and articulate, sometimes find that 
they are misinterpreted. Wishful thinking plays an 
important role in the interpretation of letters. But with 
all its shortcomings correspondence remains the main 
means of salvaging marriages when separation brings in- 
creasing estrangement. 

What Reunion Means. The methods used by the psy- 
chiatric social worker may be most helpful to those inter- 
ested in easing the soldierfather back into his family. In 


order to insure the complete recovery of a mental patient, 
namely, adjustment not only to the hospital life but to 
life within the community and the family, the hospital 
staff assigns a psychiatric social worker to prepare the 
family for his return. The worker explains to the family 
the needs of the patient, his tendencies to be unreasoning, 
his need to become independent, and above all his need 
to feel accepted. At the same time the psychiatric social 
worker prepares the patient for his return to the family, 
reminds him of the routines of family living, of the changes 
which have taken place in the family, and gives the patient 
assurance that he is wanted and will be welcomed at home 
when he arrives. Finally, the worker remains accessible 
to the family and the patient throughout the first few 
months of his convalescence. 

There is good reason to suppose that many returning 
fathers are going to need fully as much help as mental 
patients in returning to family and community living. 
Professor Nisbet, a sociologist and now an army sergeant, 
advocates mental hygiene clinics in the home community 
to make the transition easier. He points out the army 
established such clinics at every post to care for the ci- 
vilian who found military life difficult.* 

There is a period of emotional intoxication with the 
new-found freedom in the man’s first few weeks at home, 
but later he is plagued with anxieties: 

1. He wants more excitement than is offered by home life. 

2. He finds himself unable to talk freely of his war experiences and 
slows up conversation. 

3. He is bothered by a tendency to withdraw and feel isolated. 

4. He finds that women are different, more of them are working, and 
their point of view has changed. 

5. He discovers that the children are older and strange to him. 

6. He finds himself irritated by the lack of precision and punctuality 
in meals, the lack of system in routines, and feels impelled to bring 
some discipline into the family program. 

The veteran's relations with his children are often 
most difficult. Willard Waller cites a Catholic Charities 
case in New York: 

“The father, discharged after four years of service in the Navy, re- 
turned to find his nineteen-year-old daughter a grown-up young 
woman. When he left home she was an adolescent of fifteen, slaving 
over home work, engrossed in childish concerns—strictly a nine o'clock 
girl. On his return he found her an independent woman, a war-worker 
earning forty dollars a week, with tastes in amusement corresponding 
to her age and income level. The father was horrified to find that his 
little girl sometimes stayed out as late as two o'clock in the morning, 
and he felt that her mother had allowed her to go to the dogs. At- 
tempting to exert his authority as a father, he met argument and re- 
sistance from both wife and daughter. In desperation he went to the 
social worker who heard him out patiently and sympathetically, and 
tried to convince him that he was wrong, explaining that he had missed 
many stages of his daughter's development, that these stages would 
have passed almost imperceptibly if he had remained at home during the 
last few years, and that now he must accept his daughter as a grown-up 
young lady of nineteen." 


* Op. cit., p. 269. 
* Op. cit., p. 285. 
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Another case of quite different character is that of 
Doris F., a twenty year old college senior whom the au- 
thor has been advising. As she steeled herself for her 
father's homecoming Doris remarked: 

“You have no idea how much I dread my dad coming home. . . . It's 
been heavenly at home without him around. My mother and I are 
pals, but Dad is jealous of the attention I get and claims I'm not grateful 
for what he does for me. You see, he feels I’m not really his daughter 
and all the rest of the children are his, yet he seems to want more atten- 
tion and gratitude from me than from any of the rest. Mother loves 
him and I'm glad, but just the same it was a relief to have him leave 
with the National Guard unit. He has been in action for two years and 
has been wounded and seems a bit neurotic from his letters and I just 
can't bear to face him. ... 

“You see, dad is jealous of my boy friends and was almost gleeful 
when the boy to whom I was engaged broke our engagement and 
married that horrid girl at camp. Here I was heartbroken and he wrote 
me that he would just as soon I didn’t get married until I was thirty. 
He's just going to blow up when he finds I'm engaged again and expect- 
ing to get married at Christmas time. And do you know he told mother 
he would divorce her if she ever weighed over 150 pounds and she is 
dieting something fierce to get down to weight before he arrives; she’s 
lost twenty pounds in ten days. And he’s coming just when I promised 
Bill I'd be with him at Camp Barkeley. ...” 


Doris was less frightened than she was voluble. That 
she was ambivalent is evidenced by the fact that her 


boy friends were often very much like her father. 
The homecoming itself was a disappointment. Major 


F. noticed no one other than his wife during the two days 


Doris was home and did not so much as inquire about 
Doris's love affairs. He appeared preoccupied. Doris de- 
scribed her father as flattened out emotionally, showing 
none of the fire and enthusiasm of old days. He said noth- 
ing about returning home to stay permanently although 
he had been urged to apply for discharge papers. 

Returning fathers will seem unduly restless and irri- 
table to the rest of the family. Literally nothing ever 
meets the full approval of the man who has dreamed of 
home as the opposite of everything hateful he endured in 
war. The family will do well to see these grousings as 
symptoms of underlying maladjustment to civilian life 
in general. No amount of placating and jumping to meet 
the complaint will solve the more fundamental difficulty 
of being out of step with peacetime society. More helpful 
are such services as vocational placement, family coun- 
selling, veteran education and loans to help the man help 
himself to a secure position. 

How Families Can Facilitate Adjustments of Returning 
Fathers. Each man is a distinct individual, and his reac- 


tions must be understood in terms of his experiences 
previous to his induction. Happily, the family is more 
aware of the veteran's previous personality than any 
other would-be therapists. By adding to it an under- 
standing of his military experiences, the family can provide 
an intelligent and sympathetic atmosphere.’ The princi- 
ples on which the conduct of family members might be 
based are more difficult to set down, but Evelyn Millis 
Duvall has expressed them concretely: 


1. Go slow on planning entertainment before he arrives. He may 
want to be in on the planning. (Chances are he will prefer just resting 
and talking with his intimate friends and family first.) 

2. Let him know how glad you are to have him back—show him by 
all the old familiar signs how much he means to you. 

3. Allow him leeway in making his own decisions as much as he 
cares to. He has been under orders for a long while. It may seem good 
to decide some things for himeelf. If there are times when he seems to 
sit back and wait for you to make the next move, take over casually, 
realizing that he both wants to make decisions and doesn’t want to 
make them, that it will take a little time to get into the swing of things 


4. Ask his advice about personal and family affairs as he shows inter- 
est. He may need such reassurance. Yet don't push him into respon- 
sibilities for which he isn't ready. 

5. Receive him in the family as a person rather than as a veteran. 
His military service was but a brief span in his lifetime; he was only 
secondarily a service man. First of all, he belonged to you and he still 
does. 

6. Don't be too concerned about disagreements in areas where you 
don't hit it off together immediately. You have been separated a long 
while, and habits must be built again together.... Give yourselves 
time to find your common ground again. 

4. Listen understandingly. If necessary take a course in mental 
hygiene or counselling. It takes skill as well as sympathy to do the job 
many of us will need to do. 

8. If you are anxious about him or yourself, don’t worry, seek pro 
fessional counsel as soon as possible... .* 

The returning father’s psychological difficulties can be 
solved at home with less loss of face than elsewhere. He 
can safely work out his tensions and fears on them if they 
have been educated to a spirit of tolerance and under- 
standing. Happily it looks as if fathers are returning to a 
more flexible and livable family life than the veterans of 
the last war. If in this modern democratic family they 
can be human, cranky, irritable and silly; if they can be 
themselves and still hold the love and respect of wife and 
children, they will be returning to homes that were worth 
fighting for. 


6 Evel Duvall and Reuben When You Marry (Boston: 
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The Purdue University Marriage Course 


By Howarp E. WILKENING 
Purdue University 


SINCE 1926 Purdue had socalled 
Senior Marital Lectures, but so few students were reached 
in this manner that the more aggressive and progressive 
pupils regularly demanded that a course on marriage be 
placed in the curriculum. There was no follow-through, 
however, until 1938 when interested students and faculty 
members banded together with the avowed purpose of 
organizing a really practical course on marriage. The 
Women’s Self Government Association of the university 
took an active interest in the project by appointing a com- 
mittee, representative of every sorority house, residence 
hall and rooming house on the campus, to make a com- 
prehensive survey on students’ attitudes toward such a 
course. It was discovered that there was a tremendous 
demand for a marriage course, but that the students would 
patronize only a practical and democratic one. No such 
course as offered by the departments of sociology or home 
economics for them! These departments, they claimed, 
treated marriage from an institutional and social point of 
view rather than from a person-to-person, or psychological 
and personal standpoint. All these suggestions, as well 
as those received from many schools and colleges through- 
out the country, were seriously taken into consideration 
and finally there evolved the concept that the Purdue 
Marriage Course should be established in its own depart- 
ment, with no “entangling alliances.” An individual 
budget was maintained, and generally the course was ad- 
ministered as a regular department of the university. In 
fact, the course was listed under the Marriage Department 
in the University bulletin. Thus, administratively, a 
milestone was considered to have been passed. 


Student Coordinators 

Inasmuch as students supplied the activating force, it 
was considered no more than democratically right for 
them to have a major voice in future policies of the 
course. Thus the job of student coordinator was created, 
Boys and girls in the class volunteered for this position. 
and a joint committee of faculty members and students 
rated each prospect on the basis of poise, general ability 
in handling people, and tactfulness. Scholarship was not a 
basis for selection because it was felt that for such duties 
personality and social presence were more important. Of 
course, a scholastically high-ranking student was not auto- 
matically excluded from consideration. If he had the other 
necessary attributes, so much the better. As a rule, 


students who were leaders in other extra-curricular ac- 
tivities proved to be the best coordinators. 

Practically all details of the course were arranged by the 
coordinators. They scheduled speakers, introduced them 
to the class, checked attendance, appointed student edi- 
tors and chairmen of discussion groups, assisted in editing 
notes, acted in conjunction with the faculty coordinator as 
a committee to determine final grades or to assist with any 
particular student's problem relative to the course, and 
performed as liaison officers between the students and 
faculty coordinator. Under no condition, however, were 
the student coordinators ever permitted to enter any per- 
sonal relationship established between the faculty coor- 
dinator and other students. No matter how deeply the 
student coordinators were respected, the students had 
no desire to have them brought in on personal confidences 
entrusted to the faculty coordinator. 

Under the system of student coordinators the faculty 
member always is made conscious of the students’ needs 
and demands, and he is likewise freed from the worry of 
ever unconsciously falling into the much-dreaded profes- 
sorial rut. Perhaps it would not be stretching the point 
too much to say that in the use of student coordinators, or 
some modification thereof, the future of democratic educa- 
tion lies. 

Selection of Students 

The authorities of the university decided that no more 
than forty students, twenty boys and twenty girls, 
should be permitted to enroll in the course. No auditors’ 
cards were to be issued. For the first semester it was neces- 
sary to select forty students from over 250 applicants. A 
rather awkward and arduous screening process was under- 
taken whereby the students were sifted through the mesh 
of faculty members from each department, the students 
being judged on their educational and emotional maturity. 
A faculty committee, the coordinators, and a student 
committee then selected the “refined” students on a de- 
partmental ratio basis, that is, each department in the uni- 
versity was allocated a proportionate number of students 
in the Marriage Course, dependent upon the overall 
population in each department. The coordinators were 
the final judges in cases of doubt between the relative 
ability of two applicants. As a result of this selective 
process the students in the Marriage Course were really 
the “cream of the crop.” Practically every leader in an 
activity on the campus was in that first course. In fact, the 
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students were so superior that their challenging questions 
and remarks often embarrassed and humiliated some of 
the professors trying to lead discussions. 

After the end of the first term it was the unanimous 
opinion of the faculty and students that such a highly 
selective process was detrimental to the real purposes of 
the course. The students remarked that they had learned 
nothing new, for they had been naturally interested in 
sex and marriage problems for many years and had read 
most of the available literature on the subject. It was 
their opinion that students who really needed the subject 
were excluded by the screening process, and thus they 
recommended a radical revision of the methods of selec- 
tion. However, this was not feasible at the time, for the 
authorities, fearful of boomerangs, stated that the course 
had to be limited to seniors, and emotionally mature ones 
at that. Therefore, in the following semester a similar 
selective procedure was followed. Again it was evident 
that such a highly refined process of selection automati- 
cally eliminated those students most in need of the 
course 


ing year. The faculty coordinator personally interviewed 
each student after a written application had been made. 
All interviews were conducted over a four week period, 
each one lasting approximately fifteen minutes. The stu- 
dents were briefly questioned about their personal back- 
ground, but mainly about their reasons for wanting to 
take the course. Many of the reasons were prosaic and 
even childish, but enough of them were illuminating 
enough to throw light on student attitude toward the 
subject of sex and marriage. But even after this valiant 
attempt to solve the problem, there were still too many 
students for the course. Thus, the old method of elimina- 
tion was used as a supplementary measure. But again no 
one was satisfied with the results. The only possible solu- 
tion-was to have the course opened to a greater number 
of students, but this was impossible until. the course 
“proved itself,” and unless there was definite evidence of 
student need. Mere numbers of applicants were not con- 
sidered sufficient. 

In the following term, as an experiment, a hurriedly 
conceived and executed “knowledge” test was foisted 
upon the applicants. This was an objective test of multi- 
ple choice, fill-ins, and true and false items. The test 
admittedly was not good, but the results were even worse. 
Prior to taking the test the students were informed that 
the results would have no bearing on their selection for 
the course. It was possible to attain 100%, but out of 
263 applicants the highest score was 79%, the lowest 
12%. The mean score was 49.2 with a standard devia- 
tion of 7.8. The results, of course, were by no means con- 
clusive but they could be presented asa possible indication 
of the needs of the students. The president of the Uni- 


A new method of selectiod was attempted the fullow- | 


versity was made aware of the findings, and although 
somewhat dubious of the “proof,” he gave permission to 
open another section of the course. 

The initial limitation of 40 students per class was ex- 
tended so as to permit 50 in each section. In this way it 
was possible to take care of 200 students in their senior 
year. However, this did not solve the problem of those 
many juniors, sophomores, and freshmen who would never 
become seniors for one reason or another, and thus be de- 


- prived of the course. Therefore, several lower classmen 


who seemed especially sincere and mature were admitted 
as auditors. Since December 7, 1941, however, there has 
been no need to be concerned about the maturity or the 
seriousness of the students. The war has taken care of 
that! 

Course Content 

The students have an opportunity at the beginning of 
the term to vote on the topics they desire for subsequent 
lectures. It may be interesting to note that the subject of 
divorce has been listed as a topic of major discussion for 
only one semester since the course began. The students, 
term after term, emphasized that historical and theoretical 
material should be excluded from discussion wherever 
possible. This is fully in keeping with the conclusions 
found in Dr. Laura W. Drummond’s book, Youth and 
Instruction in Marriage and Family Living. Some of her 
statements are worth quoting at length: 

Young people today ask for realistic and functional family life edu- 
cation centered around their problems of living in this modern world. 
The traditional stress laid on the history of the family, divorce, and 
family disorganization is not the emphasis desired by most of those 
participating in this study. This may reflect ignorance of the potential 
contribution of the traditional approach as well as a conviction that 
it has little to offer. Nevertheless, the conclusion that these young peo- 


_ ple are more concerned with many other aspects of education for mar- 


riage is inescapable. 

In the 532 returns from freshmen, seniors and alumni majoring in 
liberal arts of two large Pennsylvania universities, there was an indica- 
tion that the recommendations of these young people “tend to center 
around human relations rather than the material resources.” For in- 
stance, young adults are more concerned about the kind of person to 
marry than about the amount of money needed to establish a home and 
provide security. They are more concerned with specific situations 
social theory. Few questions deal with genetics, but many were asked 
concerning the inheritance of certain characteristics obviously pos- 
sessed by an acquaintance. The problems of older youth appear to be 
closely related to their own personal experiences and anxieties. . 

From the experiewse gained through the Purdue Mar- 
riage Course no truer statements that Dr. Drummond's 
could be made. By trial and error this course struggled 
through to the same conclusions about course content as 
Dr. Drummond discovered in her research. Every person 
associated with marriage courses should have a copy of 
Youth and Instruction in Marriage and Family Living. 
A great amount of time and trouble will be saved by judi- 
cious use of its contents. 
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Each semester there are sixteen class meetings. Of 
these sixteen, six are related to the psychological aspects 
of marriage; two to recent research; and one each to the 
following: biological; physical; religious; recreational; so- 
ciological; budgeting; insurance and hospitalization; and 
recent trends in housing. 

It is a requirement of the course that each student 
meet with the faculty coordinator at least twice during the 
semester. The student thereby has an opportunity to dis- 
cuss his problems on a personal basis, and an excellent 
faculty-student relationship can be established. Each 
semester, the students feel that this personal relationship 
is of inestimable value to them, for it helps to crystallize 
their thoughts about a vague and vast subject, and also 
gives them an opportunity to obtain some personal coun- 

Mechanics of the Course 


In order to foster informality all meetings were held in 
the Union Building (student building) where classroom 
smoking and “coking” were permitted. Lecturers were 
aware of the fact that their presentation was evaluated 
and analyzed by the students, and that an unfavorable 
report meant no further invitation to speak to the group 
again. Wherein the consensus of opinion was not too dis- 
paraging the coordinators discussed the students’ analysis 
with the professor and made suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. Several leaders remarked that although it was rather 
“hard to take,” the medicine usually worked wonders. In 
one memorable instance the lecturer was so embarrassed 
in addressing the mixed group that his presentation de- 
veloped into a farce. Many of the students walked out on 
him. The evaluation sheets turned in by the students 
were so denunciative that ordinarily the speaker would 
have been persona non grata, but he was unaccustomed to 
speaking before mixed groups. And he was an excellent 
man in his field! Perhaps the reason for his failure in this 
particular venture was that he had not been adequately 
prepared for the group by the coordinators. Therefore, 
it became the duty of the coordinators to “lay the cards 
on the table,” and explain the situation to him. He was 
somewhat amazed at the candidness of the students, but 
was interested in seeing whether he could adapt himself 
to the openmindedness of the present generation. In the 
following semester he made an extraordinary reversal of 
form, and at the term's end was voted one of the top three 
lecturers. Ever since this experience coordinators have 
assisted lecturers in orienting themselves to the group by 
briefly explaining the background of the course and telling 
them that the students want the “goods straight from the 


logical problems of marriage, the two hour period was 
divided into a forty-five minute informative sessions fol- 
lowed by small discussion groups (five boys and five girls 
to each group) for another three-quarters of an hour. 
These groups were supplied with a list of questions which 
they were to consider for discussion. At the end of the 
allotted time each group chairman summarized in two min- 
utes his group's decisions or objections to the lecturer's 
stand. For the final ten or fifteen minutes the lecturer 
defended his statements, or answered the chairmen’s 
questions. (Each chairman limited to one pertinent ques- 
tion.) In most instances this was a highly successful and 
valuable procedure. It had the significant advantage of a 
living experience, for as a workshop of ideas and ideals 
there were offered to some of the students for the first 
time opportunities to have viewpoints “aired” in the 
presence of the opposite sex. 

This procedure was by no means static, however, for 
it was often necessary to change the procedure to fit the 
situation. In the religious discussions pertaining to mar- 
riage a rabbi, priest and minister always were present. 
Each church leader presented his church's view about 
marriage for approximately fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
then the discussion was opened to the class. A similar 
procedure was followed in the more technical phases of 
marriage and the home, such as economics, insurance, bi- 
ological and physical aspects, and mental hygiene of 
marriage. On these occasions the lecturer talked for about 
an hour, and the remaining time was devoted to questions. 

On general class organization, each student was pro 
vided with a folder containing all rules and regulations of 
the course. Notepaper, and directions on “speed-read- 
ing” were included also, for there is a considerable amount 
of reading (and so few seniors know how to read for 
speed and comprehension). Each student was required to 
take lecture notes and turn them in at the close of the 
period to the course editors. These editors compiled the 
notes, excluding no pertinent detail, and then asked the 
lecturer to check for errors of omission or commission. 
By the next meeting (usually a two week period was in- 
volved in cases of out of town speakers) each student 
had a mimeographed copy of complete and accurate notes. 
No time was lost by taking attendance in class, for the 
student coordinators checked attendance from the notes 

A term theme of no less than five thousand words was 
required. This was not a term paper in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but rather a personal history in which the 
individual related the possible factors and influences which 
he believed to have played a part in the determination 
of his attitudes toward sex and marriage. Engineering 
students “beefed” and almost rebelled against this course 
requirement, but at its conclusion most of them felt that 
they had become better and more intimately acquainted 
with themselves. (A minimum of 5000 words was placed 
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upon the term paper because previous experience had 
shown that engineers had a particular aversion to writing. 
They preferred to put their information in formula form, 
and a very brief formula at that!) 

After five years of trial and error the Purdue Marriage 
Course really has evolved into a “thing of stature and 
respect” on the campus. It is by no means considered a 
“snap course.” The students have come to expect a cer- 


tain type of lecturer. Not the outmoded, dogmatic, pro- 
fessorial kind, but rather one who is modern, down-to- 
earth, democratic, informal and conversational. And 
when such a person has an intimate knowledge of latest 
research and facts in the field, the combination is impossi- 
ble to beat. Such persons as Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, Dr. Roy 
Burkhart, and Dr. Thurman B. Rice are a few of the 
“immortals,” as far as the Purdue Marriage is concerned. 


British Family Welfare 


(Continued from page 27) 


now being turned in America toward boosting the home 
and family values. British leaders are interested in these 
developments, especially in what our family-life education 
movement may contribute to solving their population 
problem. On this point I welcomed the opportunity to 
make a statement to the Royal Commission on Population 


and also to the Joint Committee on Teaching of Parent- 


craft of the Ministry of Health and the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Eva Hubback, an educator and vice-chairman 
of the Family Endowment Society, summarized the situa- 
tion with characteristic British directness and simplicity 
in the forum of the Sunday Times. Population policy, she 
wrote, must have two sides; an educational policy to 
make people want more children, and an economic policy, 
including family allowances, to enable them to put the 
desire into practice. 


The British are traditionally more reluctant than we to 
stimulate private feelings by social or artificial devices. 


On the other hand, whatever they need to do to maintain — 


their national life, they will do. If this be propaganda, 
they will not hesitate to call it propaganda. They have 
assets in that their cinema has come largely into the hands 
of a group having welfare aims, and that their wireless is 
not commercialized like ours. One of their leaders said to 
me that British are slow to recognize the need for a change, 
but when once they recognize it, they go at it with a 
great deal of energy. They have an integrated society 
and culture; we are several cultures, especially in respect 
to family life and values. I shall not be surprised if for 
the next few years they get along faster than we in solving 
the most basic problem of the family—how to reconcile 
the claims of individual development with the popula- 
tional needs of the nation. 


“Preparation for Marriage” in New Guinea 


Professor Ernest R. Groves, University of North Caro- 
lina, recently received the following letter from New 


Guifiea with a most interesting story of the world-around . 


influence of his writings: 
Dear Sir: 


No, I do not know you, but I have a very unusual ex- 


perience that I think you would enjoy. 

I have been with The American Red Cross in New 
Guinea for the last year. During this time I have, as every- 
one else does, enjoyed watching the natives. They don't 
speak our language but seem to know the essential words 
as; “cigarette?”, “candy?”, “gum?”. I have never spoken 
with them, feeling a fool to say “Me give lap-lap, you go 
catchem cat's eye.” 

Last Sunday my prize native tale unfolded. We went 
deep sea fishing. Under a tree near where we boarded 
our little boat seven native men lay sprawling—a typical 
pose. One was reading, one scratching, and the others 


sleeping. Three hours later when we returned to shore 
the natives had gone but the book which the one had 
been reading, was discarded where he had been lying. 

Curiosity overwhelmed me. What had he been read- 
ing, and what a souvenir a native language book would 
make? To my utter amazement when I picked up the 
little red book it was, “Preparation For Marriage,” by 
E. R. Groves. 

Where that native got the book will always remain a 
mystery. If he could read it, I do not know. There are 
no pictures to look at, and he was very intent on the 
book. I have since read it and benefited by it. But, what 
that native who is a child of nature so to speak, obeying 
our civilization, strikes me very humorously. 

Enough for my prize story of New Guinea. I just 
wanted you to know your book has reached the darkest 
outposts of the world. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


National Conference on Family Relations —The Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Conference on Family 
Relations, at its meeting held in New York February 23, 
voted unanimously to expand its program of research and 
education to meet the problems of the family in the post- 
war period. Plans are under way to secure the funds 
necessary to support this program. The National Con- 
ference was incorporated March 7 in the State of Illinois. 

For seven years the work of the National Conference 
has been carried forward by the volunteer effort of its 
officers and committees. Its contribution has been vital 
in demonstrating the potentialities of an organization 
uniting the representatives of specialized research and 
service to the family and the value of focusing upon the 
family as the basic social unit. 

At the last meeting of the Executive Committee on 
April 13 it was decided that the following activities 
should be strengthened and developed: 1) the organization 
of new state and local conferences and the revival of 
organizations that have been inactive during the war; 
2) assistance to National Conference Committees in the 
planning of their work; 3) preparing for the next National 
Conference; 4) the organization of resource material at the 
central office and furnishing kits of valuable material for 
state conferences and groups, and 5) the stimulation of 
research in institutions throughout the country and 
carrying on significant research projects. 

Evelyn Millis Duvall, formerly Executive Director of 
the Association for Family Living, has been elected Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Conference. Her training, 
experience and achievements in the field of marriage and 
family life, her familiarity with the work of the Confer- 
ence, her ability in leadership, her awareness of what is 
significant in new developments, make her eminently 
fitted to be of service to the National Conference in its 
further growth. 


Family Relations Conference of Northern California.— 
Members of the Family Relations Conference of Northern 
California gathered for their fourth annual meeting at 
Hotel Claremont in Berkeley on April 28, 1945. During 
the morning session Dr. H. E. Chamberlain described the 
work of the Youth Center at Grant Union High School 
and Junior College, North Sacramento. Dr. Chamberlain 
sefves as consulting psychiatrist for the project financed 
by the Rosenberg Foundation of San Francisco. Lt. (j.g.) 
Raymond G. Kuhlen, psychologist on leave from Syracuse 
University, now stationed at Treasure Island in San 


Francisco Bay, spoke on “Youth and Marriage Problems 
in War Time.” 
The afternoon session was devoted to problems of 


family life education at the secondary and college levels. 


The topic, “Sex Instruction in Secondary Education,” 
presented by Dr. Bertha Shedd Mason, physician with 
the San Jose Public Schools, was followed by a discussion 
of courses on marriage and family living led by Mary W. 
Bennett, coordinator of the Family Council, Mills College, 
and Ralph G. Eckert, instructor in psychology and coun- 
sellor, Stockton Junior College. 

New officers of the Northern California Conference in- 
clude Mary W. Bennett, president; Herman de Fremery, 
Alto Psychologic Center, San Francisco, vice-president; 
Alma Smith Chambers, coordinator of Parent-Nursery 
School Centers, Berkeley, secretary-treasurer. 


Iowa Conference on Family Relations —The Executive 
Committee met in connection with the Coe College In- 
stitute on Family Life, April 12, 1945 at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. The new slate of officers presented for election in- 
clude: Dr. Alice Salter, Coe College, president; Professor 
Ray Wakeley, Iowa State College, Ames, vice-president; 
and Mrs. Grace E. Chaffee, Iowa State University, lowa 
City, secretary-treasurer. Representatives of several 
Iowa colleges and communities attended the sessions of 
the Institute which was devoted to considerations of 
problems confronting the family in the immediate post- 
war world. Resource persons sharing the platform were : 
Professor Reuben Hill of Iowa State College who spoke 
on Postwar Problems of the Family, Will O'Neil, Director, 
Yanks Service Bureau, the Chicago Sun whose topic was, 
Tomorrow's Man after Today's War; and Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, Secretary, the National Conference on Family 
Relations, whose general addresses were entitled, What 
It Means to be a Woman Today and Making Your War 
Marriage Last. 


Pacific Northwest Conference on Family Relations.— 
With the general theme “The Family in the Post-war 
World” the Conference was held April 13~14 in Spokane, 
Washington with Dr. Hazel M. Cushing, President of the 
Conference presiding. The chief addresses of the Con- 
ference were: “Safeguarding Mental Health” by Major 
William Y. Baker, Chief Neuro-psychiatrist, Ft. George 
Wright; “Women and Jobs” by Miss Lillian Herstein, 
Regional Labor Representative, War Production Board; 
“The Parents’ Part in the Guidance Program” by Mr. 
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Paul V. Gump, Psychologist, Vanport City Schools; 
“Economics and the Family” by Dr. Arthur Petersen, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, State College of Wash- 
ington; “Women Face the Postwar World” by Dr. 
Katharine Whiteside Taylor, Vice-President, National 
Conference on Family Relations; “The Happy Family” 
by Dr. C. W. Topping, University of British Columbia; 
“The Contribution of the College to Family Life” by 
President Wilson M. Compton, State College of Wash- 
ington; “The Streamlined Family” by Mrs. Wilson M. 
Compton, National Y.W.C.A. Board; “Children of 
Working Mothers” by Mr. James L. Hymes, Director of 
Child Care Centers, Kaiser Shipyards. 

Section meetings and panels were held with the follow- 
ing as chairmen: “The Role of Women in the Post-War 
World” Dr. Lulu Holmes, Dean of Women, State College 


of Washington; “Education for Family Life in Schools and ' 


Colleges” Mrs. Nell C. Kantner, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics; “Rehabilitation of the Service Man and 
His Family” Dr. -H. Ryle Lewis, Psychiatrist, St. Luke's 
Hospital; “The Family and Religion” Mrs. Paul H. 
Landis, Chairman of Community Council, Pullman; “The 
Outlook for Youth” Dr. Leslie L. Chisholm, State College 
of Washington; “Health of the Family” Dr. G. H. 
Schlaugh, Psychologist, Whitworth College, Spokane; 
“Juvenile Protection” Mr. A. A. Smick, Graduate School 
of Social Work, State College of Washington, Pullman; 
“Housing the Family Adequately” Mrs. C. G. Story, 
Director, Junior Red Cross, Spokane; “Interracial Rela- 
tionships” Mrs. Roland S. Scott, Spokane School Board. 

At the business meeting plans were made for the de- 
velopment of conferences in the different cities and areas 
in the region. The following committee on local units 
was appointed: Dr. Carol W. Topping, Vancouver, 
British Columbia; Dr. Allan Lemon, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho; Mrs. Paul H. Landis, chairman, Coordi- 
nating Council; Dr. Katharine Whiteside Taylor, con- 
sultant in family life education, Seattle, Washington; Dr. 
Mervin Shaffer, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; Mrs. Louise Clement, consultant in family life 
education, Bremerton, Washington. 


Puget Sound Conference on Family Relations.—At the 
meeting of the Seattle Conference on Family Relations it 
was decided to form the Puget Sound Conference in 
afhliation with the National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions to include besides Seattle, Tacoma, Bremerton, 
Puyallup, and small towns within a thirty-five mile radius. 
It is expected that in time each of these communities will 
have its own conference in addition to belonging to the 
Puget Sound Conference. Officers elected for 1945-46 
are: president, Dr. Norman S. Hayner, University of 
Washington; vice-presidents, Mrs. Louise Clement, con- 
sultant in Family Life Education, Bremerton Public 


Schools and Mrs. David J. Williams, past chairman, 

Family Life Education, Seattle Council of Parent-Teacher 

Associations; treasurer, Wayne Dick, director of Adult 

Education, Seattle Public Schools; corresponding secre- 

tary, Campbell Murphy, Seattle Council of Social Agen- 
cies; recording secretary, Leonard L. Hegland, adminis- 

trator, King County Welfare Department. 


Seattle Conference on Family Relations—The Seattle 
Conference is being formed as a new branch of the Na- 
tional Conference to facilitate the sharing of insights and 
resources among all concerned with strengthening family 
life in Seattle and vicinity. It’s first conference was held 
April 19 at Seattle with Mrs. Buena Maris, Dean of 
Women, Oregon State College as leader. In addition to 
a roundtable on counselling for professional workers led 
by Mrs. Maris and Faber Stevenson, Mrs. Maris spoke 
on “Techniques in Discussion Leading” and “Your Fam- 
ily—Bane or Blessing.” The roundtable on “Extending 
Education for Family Life” was led by Mrs. Louise Cle- 
ment, Bremerton Pulic Schools. Highlights of the Spokane 
Family Relations Conference were presented by A. M. 
Walrath, D. J. Williams, G. Crum, F. Stastney and T. 
Abney. 


Meetings and Events 


Child Welfare Information Service, Inc.—The officers 
are: President, Mrs. Eugene Meyer of the Washington 
Post; Vice-President, John Dewey, Columbia University; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher; Vice- 
President, Homer Folks, Secretary, State Charities Aid 
Association, New York; Vice-President, Leonard W. 
Mayo, President, Child Welfare League of America; Vice- 
President, C.-E. A. Winslow, Professor of Public Health, 
Yale School of Medicine; Secretary, Mrs. Gertrude Folks 
Zimand, General Secretary, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee; Vice-President and Treasurer, George J. Hecht, 
Parents’ Magazine; and Executive Director, Bernard 
Locker. If the Service is to continue, it must become self- 
sustaining as soon as possible through subscriptions from 
the organizations which find the Bulletin useful. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Service, 930 F Street, 
N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 


Conference on the Conservation of Marriage and the 
Family—The Annual Chapel Hill Conference was not 
held as usual early in April because of transportation dif _- 
culties and other emergency conditions. The Third An- 
nual Bibliography of books and pamphlets of interest to 
teachers and specialists in the field of marriage and the 
family has been printed, however, and a copy may be had 
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by sending 25 cents to Dr. Katharine Jocher, Institute for 
Research in Social Science, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


Durham Conference, Conservation of Marriage and the 
Family.—Under the directorship of Gladys Hoagland 
Groves the Fourth Annual Conference was held at the 
North Carolina College for Negroes. Addresses were 
given on: “Role of the New Family in the Postwar 
World” by Miss Grace Reeves, Director, Home Economics 
Department, Hampton Institute; “A Psychology for a 
Democracy” by Edward Stainbrook, Duke University; 

“What Newspapers Can Do for Marriage and Family 
Life” by Charles P. Browning, National Representative, 
Chicago Defender; and “Using the Resources of Health 
Education in Courtship and Marriage” by Mrs. Louise 
Trigg, Alabama State Department of Public Health. 
Roundtable groups were divided into the following divi- 
sions: “Preschool Interests,” “Elementary School,” “High 
School,” “College,” “Community,” “Church,” “Family 
Planning” and “The Individual” which were concerned 
with the improvement of personal relationships that lead 
toward better marriage and family life. 


Family Institute.—A city-wide Institute is announced 
for May 9-10 at Ann Arbor, Michigan. Addresses are 
scheduled on: “Preparation for Marriage’’ by Dr. David 
Treat, Clara Elizabeth Fund for Maternal Health, Flint; 
“A Purposeful Program of Education in Family Living” 
by Mrs. Ivan Rustad, Government Experimental Family 
Life Program, Toledo; “Mental Health Within the 
Family” by Ralph M. Patterson, M.D.; “The Family 
During and After the War” by Dr. Ernest W. Burgess, 
University of Chicago. Conferences and symposia are 
arranged on the subjects of “Emotional Growth of Chil- 
dren,” “The Adolescent in the Home,” “Sex Education in 
the Home,” “Social Adjustment of the “Family,” “The 
Needs of the Pre-School Child,” “Religion Functioning in 
Family Life,” and “An Evaluation of Community Re- 
sponsibilities and Resources.” 


Filmstrips on the American Family—Among the 33 
filmstrips dealing with contemporary life in the United 
States released by the American Council on Education 
are several on or related to the family, including “Day 
on the Farm,” “Suburban Family,” “Small Town,” “The 
Railroad Family,” “Clearing the Slums” and “City Within 
the City.” The filmstrips are for sale at $1.50 each and 
seven for $10.00. Prices include two copies of the English 
script for each filmstrip. For complete information 
write to the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C. A catalog is now available 
and preview prints will be supplied on request. 


Towa Conference on Child Development and Parent 
Education.—The annual Conference usually held in Iowa 


City will not meet this June because of ODT travel re- 
strictions. There will be a five-day Workshop in Home- 
School Cooperation, June 14-19, sponsored jointly by the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and the Jowa Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. The workshop is designed both for 
students on campus and for others interested in this field, 
and carries one semester hour of credit. Dr. Ralph H. 
Ojemann will act as coordinator. Detailed information 
may be secured by writing the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, Iowa City, Iowa. 


National Catholic Welfare Conference-—The forma- 
tion of a foundation for family study and research at the 
Catholic University of America is an imperative need, 
declared the Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmeideler, director of the 
Family Life Bureau of the Congress, at the Family Life 
conference held here. The sessions of the meeting were 
devoted to presenting a comprehensive picture of the vital 
problems of family life and homemaking. Authorities 
from various fields joined with parents and leaders of 
Catholic lay organizations in the discussions. Father 
Schmiedeler said that the foundation would do research 
work, co-ordinate scattered efforts on behalf of the family, 
train professional marriage counselors, and focus attention 
on the family. The Rev. Francis J. Connell, Catholic 
University, defined the chief reason for marriage as “the 
promotion of the welfare of the human race. A married 
couple must regard themselves as, in a sense, public serv- 
ants obligated to direct their conjugal life to the preser- 
vation and increase of human society.” Brendan F. Brown, 
acting dean, Catholic University School of Law, held that 
the legal profession “occupies the most strategic position 
of the learned professions in combating the disastrous doc- 
trines of facile divorce.” Dr. Ruth Reed of the Catholic 
University emphasized the fact that many American. 
families with fixed incomes have “experienced a new 
poverty due to the increase in the cost of living and higher 
taxes.” David J. McDonald of the United Steel Workers 
of America said: “Nothing less than a program which 
provides jobs at decent wages for all who are able and 
willing to work will meet the needs of post-war America. 
The guaranteed annual wage is not a panacea for all our 
economic ills; it simply begins the process of planning 
for production and jobs at the place where it should be- 
gin, in the individual industrial enterprise.” The Rev. 
Anthony L. Ostheimer of Philadelphia advocated advice 
to young people on the choice of a marriage partner. “One 
of the most common causes of marital unhappiness is in- 
compatibility. In Christian marriage the partners should 
have an adequate understanding of the physical side of 
marriage, of their mutual rights and duties, but the pre- 
nuptial instruction should not be something akin to a 
lecture in a medical school.” 
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Recent Publications 


Childhood Education—The January, February and 
March issues have been devoted respectively to articles 
on “All Children are Alike,” “All Children are Different” 
and “All Children have Certain Inalienable Rights.” 


Church Recreation.—A series of pamphlets have been 
published by the Chicago Church Recreation Committee 
on: “Why Church Recreation Programs,” “Church 
Recreation Programs for Younger Boys and Girls,” 
“Books and Pamphlets for Workers in Church Recrea- 
tion” and “Leadership in Church Recreation Programs.” 
Copies may be purchased at 10 cents each from the 
Municipal Reference Library, City Hall, Chicago 2. 


Community Recreation.—A pamphlet on community 
recreation for young people has helpful material on the 
responsibility of communities in organizing, developing 
and maintaining adequate recreation programs for military 
personnel, war workers and their families, and young 
people. It is prepared by the Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Community War Services, Division of Recre- 
ation and may be secured from the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Coordination for Youth Service-—The March issue of 
the Journal of Educational Sociology is devoted to the 
discussion of coordination for youth service on the local 
state and national levels. Papers deal with: “The Role 
of the Teen-Age Center,” “A California Community,” 
“The Manhasset Youth Council,” “Area Projects in 
Cleveland,” “California's Program,” “New York State's 
Proposal,” and “National Youth Conservation—A Posi- 
tive Approach to Youth Needs.” 


Education for Life in a Democracy.—General education 
should lead the student to acquire the knowledge and the 
attitudes basic to a satisfying family life—an understand- 
ing of the biological, the psychological, and the cultural 
factors involved in family living—the relationships of 
husband and wife, of parents and children, of the children 
among themselves, and of all the members of the family 
to the community. How well has education met the need 
to prepare men and women for family living? Not very 
adequately. The study of former University of Minne- 
sota students showed that in college almost none of the 
men and few of the women received any direct prepara- 
tion for home and family life. T. R. McConnell, Journal 
of Home Economics, Vol. 37, February, 1945. 


The Effect of War Separation on Father-Child Relations. 
—In the first type of cases where the children themselves 
exhibited problem behavior, each was reacting to a type 


of breakdown in family relationships in accordance with 
the stage of his emotional development. Each had a cold, 
unsympathetic mother who had found little satisfaction 
in her marital life. Each had a father who was the more 
stable member of the family, who took over many of the 
household responsibilities, and who offered the security 
of his affection to the children. In the second group of 
cases, the children themselves had not yet shown any 
evidence of disturbance. But the fact that their mothers 
had reacted with problem behavior to the father’s absence 
had resulted in family breakdown and the need for remov- 
ing the children from the home. It is axiomatic for child 
welfare workers that such removal is always a difficult 
experience for children and must be carefully handled to 
avoid the creation of attendant serious problems. A re- 
assuring note comes from Dr. David M. Levy, in a radio 
broadcast “How Children Feel When Fathers Go To 
War.” He states, “Whenever the father is an intimate 
part of the family life, his departure is bound to act like 
a kind of shock, as though something in the mechanism of 
the home had been thrown off balance. . . . like a family 
fracture. ... When the family relationship is a sound 
one in the first place . . . the shock may be felt more in the 
beginning, but the recovery will take place that much 
faster.” Quoted in The Family, March, 1945, p. 9. 


Going Places Does Things for Youth.—Recent experi- 
ence in providing wholesome settings for teen-age recrea- 
tion has corroborated the following findings: (1) that suc- 
cessful programs emerge out of the needs and interests of | 
the particular group; (2) that young people themselves 
must be active in setting up and administering the pro 
gram that concerns them; and (3) that given real responsi- 
bility, most young people are eager and able to assume it. 
Upon these fundamental principles are to be built many 
new community services still needed by growing youth. 
Evelyn Millis Duvall, Child Study, Winter, 1944-1945. 


Houses for Tomorrow.—Estimating that an annual 
number of 1,300,000 dwelling units will be needed an- 
nually after the war Thomas R. Carskadon declares that 
“government and private enterprise will have to work to- 
gether to do the job.” This pamphlet also covers such 
matters as the number of jobs that will be created and the 
changes that must be made in the housebuilding industry, 
in trade union practices, and in selling and financing meth- 
ods if our housing needs are to be met. Mr. Carskadon 
concludes that these ‘needs can only be met by “abandon- 
ing the great and heavy tradition of housing as a localized, 
feeble enterprise with a limited market.” This pamphlet 
is published for 10 cents by the Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
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New Vistas for the Family.—There are a few child-care 
centers which have set up what I believe to be the pattern 
for the future. They take seriously the work that women 
are doing in factories and in other jobs and plan their 
services accordingly. They also have infirmaries for a 
child who gets sick or over-tired during the day or who has 
a minor illness. The people who run these nurseries take 
it for granted that the mothers have other responsibilities. 
Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, Child Study, Winter, 1944- 
1945. 


Rate Your Home.—lIt is a good idea to “take stock” 
every once in a while, and the beginning of a new year is 
a very good time for making an inventory of your home 
life. The following questions can be used as a guide. It 
is suggested that you answer each as honestly and objec- 
tively as you can. (1) Is the general atmosphere of the 
home pleasant? a. Almost always; b. Occasionally; c. 
Rarely. (2) Do all members of the household (over five 
years) have a share in the work of the home: a. Yes; b. All 
but father; c. None but mother. (3) Is the home a demo- 


cratic society in which all members have a voice? a. Yes; 


b. Sometimes; C. No, it is a dictatorship. (4) Do all mem- 
bers of the family feel free to bring their friends into the 
home? a. Yes; b. Only the adults; c. No. (5) Do all mem- 
bers of the family play together? Is there family recrea- 
tion? a. Yes, frequently; b. Only occasionally; c. Rarely. 
if ever. (6) Is there bickering, arguing and disagreement 
in the home between parents and children: a. No; b. Sel- 
dom; c. Frequently. (7) Is there a functioning family 
council? a. Yes; b. No. (8) Do the members of the family 
take an interest in community affairs? a. Yes; b. Only 
sometimes; c. Hardly at all. (c) Do the parents know what 
they should expect from their children at each stage of 
development? a. Yes; b. Only vaguely;-c. Not at all. 
(10) Is there a consistent, reasonable discipline in the 
home? a. Yes; b. There's room for improvement; c. No. 
Counting each “a” answer 10, each “b” answer 5, and each 
“c” answer o, a score of go-100 would indicate an excel- 
lent home for a child to live in, a score below 70 would 
indicate room for improvement, and a score below 50 a 
failure to provide the kind of home which every child 
should have. Karl S. Bernhardt, Parent Education Bulletin, 
The Institute of Child Study, University of Toronto, 
Winter 1944-45. 


Research in Family Life in Nebraska—In our most 
recent work we have been experimenting with a new 
method of collecting data—through “field observers” 
who make special studies of specific families and report 
their observations mainly in ratings. We were able to 
train sixty women living in representative areas of the 
state to serve in this way. Most of these women were 


former students or graduates in home economics of the 
University of Nebraska. All were homemakers and most 
of them mothers living on farms or in smal! rural communi- 
ties. Each was selected on the basis of her general ability 
and leadership, her interest in family and community rela- 
tionships, her acquaintance with the families of her neigh- 
borhood, and her willingness to serve as a resident ob- 
server in our studies. We had to exercise great care in 
devising report forms and in selecting rating devices for 
their use. Thus far we have been concerm d mainly with 
testing the usefulness of the method and with establishing 
the reliability of the specific measurements used. On the 
whole, these tests have given gratifying results. Leland H. 
Stott, Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 37, February, 
1945. 


Small Farm and Big Farm.—A significant study made 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of two com- 
munities in the San Joaquin Valley in California is re- 
ported in a pamphlet under this title by Carey McWil- 
liams. The two communities were, so far as possible, 
identical in every respect except one major one—the size 
of their farms. They had similar crops and soils and were 
equally well located with substantially the same acreage 
devoted to the same crops. The gross dollar volume of 
farm products in the two areas was almost the same. The 
one major respect in which the two communities differed 
was in the scale of farm operations with the average farm 
in the Arvin area 497 acres. The average farm in the 
Dinuba area was 57 acres. The camparison of the two 
communities showed superior community living in Dinuba 
with its small farms, with better housing, numerous recre- 
ational facilities, several substantial churches, active serv- 
ice, commercial, fraternal and women's clubs and superior 
educational facilities. The study raises the question 
whether the present trend to large farms is adverse to the 
interests of successful family and community living. This 
pamphlet may be secured for 10 cents from the Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


The Veteran's Second Victory.—While men were in 
combat they idealized everything at home. Under the 
rigors and perils of front-line duty, they dreamed of the 
serenity and peace of family life—of all the things they 
would enjoy when they got back. The fighting man thinks 
of his home as the most wonderful place in the world. 
Everything about it is glorified in his mind. When he re- 
turns, he may not at first realize how much he has uncon- 


‘ sciously exaggerated things, and so, when he comes face 


to face with reality, the contrast between the real and the 

ideal brings a rude awakening. William C. Menninger, 

Colonel M.C., National Parent-Teacher, April, 1945. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Current Literature 
Book Reviews 


Marriage and Family Counseling. By Sidney E. Goldstein. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945. 
456 pp. $3.50. 

Marriage and Family Counseling is a much needed 
book. It is itself convicing evidence how rapidly a new 
type of professional service is emerging in answer to the 
changing conditions of modern life as they affect marriage 
and the family. The great part of this marriage counsel- 
ing, as Professor Burgess brings out in the foreword, must 
come as a part-time contribution of members of various 
professions. These men and women cannot safely func- 
tion unless they understand the meaning of their task, its 
dangers, and the value of the resources now available both 
in science and through social organizations. Marriage and 
Family Counseling brings them this information and it 


should be read and reread by every man and woman © 


who dares to accept the responsibilities of marriage coun- 
seling. Dr. Goldstein has the practical purpose, the ex- 
perience, the scholarship, good judgment and moral en- 
thusiasm which the successful writing of such a guide 
book requires. His book will not only prove helpful to 
those already acting as counselors; it will also incite others 
to meet their opportunity to men and women about to 
marry or those who having trouble in marriage come ex- 
pecting help. Marriage and Family Counseling will surely 
advance the standards of this service by promoting a more 
factual and understanding diagnosis of marriage problems 
and a more skillful interpreting of these to clients. After 
a brief but perspicacious statement of the situation that 
now confronts the American family, the author presents 
his material in three parts: The Premarital Conference, 
Family Counseling, and Counseling in Practice. Dr. Gold- 
stein has learned through practice what counselors need 
to know and from his rich background he gives us this 
handbook. Chapter Fifteen, “Family Counseling in War- 
time” should be read by anyone who is in any way con- 
cerned with difficulties that are a consequence of a war- 
marriage. The Appendix with its list of various organiza- 
tions interested in conserving marriage will prove a very 
useful feature of the book. 
Ernest R. Groves 


University of North Carolina. 


Children of Divorced Parents. Edited by John S. Bradway. 
Durham, N. C., Duke University, Law and Contem- 
porary Problems, Summer 1944, Vol. 10, No. 5, pp. 
698-866. $1.00. 

The problem of children of divorced parents, particu- 


larly as regards its legal aspects has long demanded atten- 
tion. Dr. John S. Bradway in his “Foreword” calls atten- 
tion to the need of an interprofessional approach to this 
and other needs of the modern family. He points out that 
while the contributors to this volume are chiefly from the © 
legal field they also include a psychiatrist, a sociologist, 
and a major general in the United States army. 

The opening paper in the series is a valuable analysis 
by Kingsley Davis, Princeton University, of the nature 
of divorce and the problem of children of divorced parents 
in a modern society as compared with kinship societies 
and an estimate of the magnitude of the problem, espe- 
cially as it is likely to be affected by the war. Five articles 
deal with the contributions which the law is making to 
custody and maintenance of children by Judge Carl A. 
Weinman, Jefferson County, Ohio; John W. Bronson, 
Ohio; Judge L. N. Turrentine, president, California Con- 
ference of Judges; Lee Whitmire, Jr., Pennsylvania; and 
Edward Pokorny, Friend of the Court for Wayne County, 
Michigan. Major General Jay L. Benedict, president of 
the War Department Dependency Board, deals with the 
problems of support of the children of divorced service 
men which arise through the administration of the family 
allowance law. 

Dr. James S. Plant contributes a paper crammed with 
psychiatric insights upon the interpersonal relations of 
divorced parents and their children. Presenting a clinical 
picture of five cases he distinguishes three situations in 
which the child is used by one or both parents “as sort 
of a pawn in a game™ 1) where the child is used to punish 
the partner, 2) where he is used to hold the other parent, 
and 3) where the parent curries the favor of the child to 
bolster a faltering ego. Dr. Plant concludes that “the fact 
of divorce and what it symbolizes is always damaging to 
the child.” He hopes that a time will come when the 
disposition of the children will be made on the basis of 
where they have the best chance for emotional security. 
In conclusion he calls upon judges to take the lead in 
using the problem of divorce and its consequences which 
they know so well to strengthen family life in this country. 

The three remaining articles are concerned with the 
custody and maintenance law across state lines by Dale F. 
Stansbury, University of Tennessee Law School; with a 
comparative legal and sociological view of orphans of 
legal parents by Raphael Lemkin, head consultant, Board 
of Economic Warfare and Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion; and with the problem of the fit rule of law as a peg 
inserted in a social and economic hole by John S. Bradway, 
Duke University. Dr. Bradway concludes that the legal 
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peg in the field of children of divorced parents does not 
fit too snugly into its social and economic hole. He sug- 
gests that qualified persons assume responsibility for 
further study upon three major questions: 1) what is the 
modern objective of a divorce proceeding and the ancil- 
lary actions dealing with children of divorced parents; 
2) how may the resources of other professional fields be 
made more readily available to persons suffering from 
some form of family dislocation, and 3) if the law recog- 
nizes the contributions which may be made by these other 
professional fields to the solution of problems of families 
before the court, what will be the future position of the 
law. 

In his “Foreword” Dr. Bradway points out that the 
present volume is one of a series of special studies involv- 
ing an interprofessional approach to problems of the 
modern family approved by the Committee on Law and 
the Family of the National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions. The Committee has formulated a plan for a model 
code of laws relating to the family and the preparation of 
a collection of selected readings from the material avail- 
able on the family. He calls attention to two other series 
of special studies already published, “Alimony,” in the 
spring 1939 issue of Law and Contemporary Problenis and 
“A Symposium on the Law of Divorce” in the January 
1943 number of the Iowa Law Review. There seems to 
be no doubt from this evidence of activity that leaders 
in the field of family law are alert to the problems of the 
modern family and are aware of the changes in the law 
and in its administration that are needed. 


Ernest W. Burcess 
University of Chicago. 
Reports of Research 


Children of Divorced Parents, Sociological and Statis- 
tical Analysis.—In the United States, as in other Western 
nations, the child of divorced parents constitutes a rela- 
tively new, acute, and unsolved social problem. In prim- 
itive and other kinship societies the allocation of the child 
to the mother’s or the father’s family is usually automatic, 
and the child has substitute parents and many kinsmen 
living with or near him; consequently, the adjustment 
after divorce is quite easy. But our society has a small 
family system with little emphasis upon extended kinship, 
with equalitarian rights of the parents in the child, and 
_ with intense emotional evolvement in both the marital 
and the parental relationship. As a consequence the 


child's future must be decided in each divorce case by the 
discretion of the court, with few principles other than the 
vague “welfare of the child” to guide it. The parents 
often use the child as an instrument of mutual conflict, 
competing for his custody, though not for his support. 
With the possible exception of the last two decades, the 
number of children affected by divorce has not risen as 
fast as the divorce rate. According to our estimates the 
number in 1940 was 1'76,000, only 0.4 percent of the tota! 
number of children in the population. The number of 
divorces in that year was 264,000. In the same year the 
number of children whose parents had ever been divorced 
was, by our estimate, 1,533,000, which was 3.6 percent 
of the total child population. There seems every reason 
to believe that the divorce rate will climb steeply after 
the war, until approximately one-third of all marriages are 
being dissolved. Because of the recent rise in the birth 
rate the number of children affected will climb almost pro- 
portionately. The peak year (1945 or 1946) may see as 
many as 300,000 children involved in divorce cases. Some 
means of neutralizing the effects of divorce on the child 
may be found by the creation of new institutional relation- 
ships that will replace the kinship bonds of primitive and 
other kinship societies. Kinsley Davis, Law and Contem- 
porary Problems, 10, Summer 1944, pp. '700~720. 


On the Amaziado Relationship and Other Aspects of the 
Family in Recife (Brazil).—Interviews with two groups of 
200 and 174 persons, respectively, taken at random prin- 
cipally on the public streets, demonstrated that in Recife, 
contrary to Frazier’s report for Bahia, the relationship of 
two persons known as amaziado involves the man caring 
for the need of the household, supporting the woman and 
assuming responsibility for the education of the children. 
In an earlier study of 1033 unions 17% were amaziados. 
In about one-half of these economic difficulties were pres- 
ent; in the remainder marriage was not judged necessary. 
Thirteen of the 184 amaziado couples were childless. In 
42% of the families, the couples had been living together 
for more than nine years. The writer considers several 
possible causes of the amaziado union including (1) eco- 
nomic factors preventing marriage, (2) the dispersal of the 
family and sexual anarchy resulting from slavery, (3) its 
function as an escape from an uncongenial union in a 
society without divorce, (4) a heritage from African 
polygamy, and (5) the role of the Portuguese colonizer and 
his attitude toward miscegenation. René Ribeiro, Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, February 10, 1945, pp. 44-51. 
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Constitution and By-Laws of the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Relations 


Constitution 
I. Name 
This association shall be known as The National Con- 
ference on Family Relations. 


Articze II. Purpose 


The purpose of The National Conference on Family 
Relations shall be to advance the cultural values that are 
now principally secured through family relations, for the 
advantage of the individual and the strength of the 
Nation. 


Artic III. Membership 

Individuals may be elected to membership by the 
Executive Committee upon payment of the dues as pro- 
vided by the by-laws. Other organizations active in the 
field of family relations may become afhliated with this 
conference upon election by the Executive Committee and 
payment of the dues in keeping with the by-laws. 


Articie IV. Officers, Executive Committee, Board of Di- 

rectors and Advisory Council 

The officers of the Conference shall be a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary-Treasurer, who together 
with four members of the Board of Directors as desig- 
nated each year by the President, shall constitute the 
Executive Committee. 

The Board of Directors shall consist of the officers, the 
three last presidents and twenty-seven other members. 

The Advisory Council shall consist of the officers of 
the_National Conference, past presidents (after three 
years on the Board of Directors), the presidents of re- 
gional and state conferences and twenty other persons 
appointed by the Executive Committee for a term of one 
Articie V. Election of Officers 


Twenty-seven (27) members of the Board of Directors 
shall be elected for a term of three (3) years and shall be 


eligible for re-election. For the year 1940 nine shall serve 


one year, nine for two years and nine for three years as 
designated by the Nominating Committee; thereafter, 


as their several terms shall end, they shall be elected for 


three-year terms. 

The President, three Vice-Presidents, and Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be elected annually by the Board of Di- 
rectors and shall hold office until they are replaced by 
their duly elected successors. The Members of the Board 


of Directors shall be elected by vote of the Advisory 
Council conducted by mail in keeping with the by-laws 
of the conference. But preceding any election a nominat- 
ing committee, appointed by the president, shall nominate 
one or more persons for the offices of President, three 
Vice-Presidents and Secretary-Treasurer and for each of 
the nine vacancies on the Board of Directors. In case of 
death or resignation of any officer, the Board of Directors 
shall select his successor for the unexpired term. 

Any regular constituted meeting of the Conference 
itself shall have power by majority vote to authorize 
action not expressly precluded by this Constitution, pro- 
vided this authorization is later approved by the execu- 
tive committee. If the executive committee disapproves 
such authorization of the Conference itself it shall always 
submit the action of the Conference to such vote of the 
members not later than the next annual election, and a 
majority vote (by mail) of the members, shall validate the 
action of the Conference meeting. 
Articte VI. Duties of Officers 

By and with the cooperation and approval of the other 
members, the President shall have the general responsibil- 
ity for the work of the Conference. He shall preside at all 
meetings of the Executive Committee, and of the Confer- 
ence itself. He shall call meetings of both these bodies 
and shall appoint committees and carry on all other work 
of the Conference, subject to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution and the By-laws, and the express resolutions of 
the Executive Committee. | 

The Vice-Presidents shall assist the President and the 

other officers in a genera! way, but shall not be called upon 
for particular duties (without their consent) during their 
office as Vice-President. 
- The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep the monies of the 
Conference, shall keep all the records of the meetings of 
the Executive Committee, and of meetings of the Con- 
ference itself, and of all other official activities of the 
Association. Under the President, he shall be the officer 
of general executive authority. 

The Executive Committee shall have power by major- 
ity vote to pass by-laws affecting dues for individual mem- 
bers and dues for affiliated organizations, and matters 
generally affecting the administration of the Conference. 
All officers not expressly covered in this constitution 
shall be elected by the Executive Committee. 

The Board of Directors shall hold one or more meetings 


during the time of the annual conference and shall receive 
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and act upon reports of the president, the secretary- 
treasurer, and the executive committee. During the year 
the executive committee shall refer to the Board of Direc- 
tors for approval all matters in which it has not been 
authorized to act either by the Constitution or by the 
Board of Directors. The Board of Directors has the power 
to receive, to expend, and to invest funds for the support 
of the work of the Conference. 

The Advisory Council shall have the responsibility for 
promoting regional, state and local conferences and of 
advising the Executive Committee and the Board of 
Directors upon ways and means of furthering the interests 
of the Conference throughout the country. The Ad- 
visory Council shall meet during the time of the Annual 
Conference and shall hear and consider reports of the 
and local conferences. 


Articte VII. Amendments 


Amendments to this Constitution may be approved by 
majority vote of the Executive Committee and submitted 
to the membership, and these in turn will become a part 


of the Constitution if approved by three-fourths of those. 


voting on the amendment or a clear majority of the whole 
membership. Amendments to the Constitution may also 


be initiated by ten (10) percent of the members as in the 
case of nominations for office. 


By-Laws 


Articts I. Conferences 


Conferences shall be held at such time and place as 
determined by vote of the Executive ecernmnes 


Articte II. Standing Committees 

Standing Committees of the National Conference on 
Family Relations shall be established and discontinued by 
action of the Executive Committee. 


Articte III. Membership Dues 

Membership dues in the National Conference on 
Family Relations are $2.50, payable annually. Dues for 
joint membership in the National Conference and in a 
state conference are $3.00; of this amount, $2.00 is allo- 
cated to the National Conference and $1.00 to the state 
conference. Members in the National Conference on 
Family Relations are entitled to receive copies of the 
journal, Marriage and Family Living. 

Any member in good standing in the National Con- 
ference on Family Relations may become a life member 
by the payment of one hundred dollars. 


News and Notes 


(Continued from page 43) 


When the Serviceman Returns to His Family.—Workers 
who have had contacts with returning veterans and their 
wives and families seem to be in general agreement on 
these points: Expect your man to be different; Avoid try- 
ing to make him over; Be wise enough to expect dis- 
satisfactions and resentments; Expect some-uncertainty of 
purpose; Allow plenty of time for readjustment; Accept 
as an important task for both the serviceman ard his 
family the rebuilding of common interests; Encourage 
’ your man to develop new social contacts; Expect occa- 
sional dark moods; Don't question your man—be ready 
to listen without being critical or censorious or horrified 
when he feels like talking about his war experiences; If 
he has seen combat, do not be suprised to find him tense, 
restless and jittery; If your man should be one of the 
small percentage disabled in one way or another through 
combat, guide your course with care. Carl R. Rogers, 
National Parent-Teacher, March 1945. 


What Do You Call Your Mother-in-law?—One aspect 
of the etiquette of marriage which seems not to have been 


investigated previously is the form of address used by 
husband or wife toward the parents of the partner. 
Students in a class on The Biology of Family Relations at 
University College, University of Southern California, 
were asked by the instructor, Dr. Paul Popenoe, to collect 
information on this point from their own friends and rela- 
tives. Almost every possible age-group is represented and 
the informants come from almost every part of the United 
States. The address customarily used by 1603 persons was 


reported as follows: 


Father and Mother 1067 66% 
John and Mary 231 15% 
Mr. and Mrs. 191 12% 
Grandpa and Grandma 40 3% 
Direct address 35 1% 
Pet names 27 2% 
Title (e.g., Doctor) 8 

Initials (e.g. “J. B.”) 4 


Family Life Education, The American Institute of Family 
Relations, January 1945. 
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McGraw-Hill Books of Timely Interest 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COUNSELING 
By Swwney E. Gorpstetn, President, National Conference of Family Relations; Chairman, New York State Con- 
ference on Marriage and the Family. 448 pages, $3.50 


A guide for ministers, physicians, lawyers, teachers, or others engaged in marriage and family counseling, this is the first 
complete manual on the subject, combining the experience of various fields and formulating a program based on law, 


medicine, psychiatry, social work, and ethics. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
By Ray E. Baser, Pomona College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Sociology. 656 pages, $4.00 


Presents a clearly organized, lucidly written psycho-sociological analysis of the social interactions involved in finding a mate, 
adjusting to the multiple problems of marriage, and achieving a satisfactory relationship between parents and children. 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS 
By Henry A. Bowman, Stephens College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Sociology. 493 pages, 6 x 9. Textbook edition, 


$3.00 
Discusses in a sympathetic yet objective manner the questions young people ask and the problems they face, not only in 
choosing life partners, but in thinking about marriage and what it involves, Aims to develop healthy attitudes based on a 


sound knowledge of facts and principles. 
Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 


"The best text, published to date, on the sociology of the family.” 
| —PROFESSOR ARTHUR L. WOOD, University of Buffalo 


THE FAMILY AnD DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 
By Joseph Kirk Folsom, Professor of Sociology, Vassar College 


life "valuable . . . stimulating . . . scholarly. . . compelling" — 


“It is a ‘must’ item for every social hygiene and college 
library. For the book furnishes in a succinct scholarly man- 
ner essential background material with which every in- 
telligent and alert social hygienist should be acquainted. 
. . . The book has the zest—and for some the annoyance 
—of the forward look, of the ‘progressive’ point of view 
in education and of liberalism and humanism in general. 
. .. It is readable, interesting, and in places, compelling. 
The book, like the author, is clive.” 

—NorMAN E. Himes, Major, Sanitary Corps, U.S.A. 

Reviewed for Journal of Social Hygiene, June 1943 


1943 75S Pages 


_ “This is an excellent book. It not only brings together an 


amazing range of material bearing on Family Problems, 

but organizes it into a compact and usable whole, Through- 

out its pages, there is a sanity of viewpoint, 2 keenness of 

insight and a balance of judgment which distinguishes it 

from many other volumes. Moreover, it reads smoothly and 
interestingly. There is sure to be a wide use for it.” 
—Dr. James H. S. Bossarp, Director, The William 
T. Carter Foundation, University of Pennsylvania 
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JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440- 4th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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= An Important New Book 


Ernest W. Burgess 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Chicago 


44 This long-awaited elementary textbook on the family, based on 
the experience of many years of teaching and research, will be of real 
significance and concern to all who are interested in the field. The stu- 
dent is given a concept of the evolution of family life from institution 
to companionship. The viewpoint is fresh and varied. The material is 
well organized and presented lucidly. The student is encouraged to make 
further investigations in the field. 


Harvey J. Locke 


Assistant Professor of 
Sociology, Indiana University 


¢¢ Each chapter opens with a case study whose problems form the basis 
of the discussion. The footnotes and bibliography contain an excellent 
supply of reference material. The very latest material is presented, in- 
cluding that on predicting success in marriage. Application of the text 
to practical problems is facilitated by the questions at the end of each 
chapter. Specific suggestions are made at the end of appropriate chap- 
ters for further investigations into the problems. 


Book Company 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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Af last—a realistic text for your Marriage and the Family 
course. Sound, modern, readable—It has the answers _ 
fo the questions your students ask. 


USING the student’s present interests and problems as a point of 
Wh departure, WHEN YOU MARRY arouses his interest in the existing 
en knowledge and challenging frontiers of marriage and family sdjust- 
ments. The content is based on questions which thousands of young 

You people have actually asked, making the book eminently practical. 


ey No elaborate orientation in technical vocabulary is necessary to 
Marr make the text intelligible to students, for the book is written in simple, 

to emphasize the main themes and sustain interest. 


By 
Completely up-to-date with a chapter on War and Postwor 
EVELYN M. DUVALL ~——_problems, WHEN YOU MARRY will be ready for your fall classes. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
About 450 pages Boston NewYork Chicago —_ Atlanta 


BY M. ELMER, Professor of Sociology of 


_ femily as a basic social unit, ite funetioning through ‘in readable style for all those who - 
the generations, its changes with the changing condi- are training for the professions 
which deal with human situations 
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